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C).. commercial aspect is largely incidental 
in the history of Will & Baumer church-candle 


manufacture. From the first, we have ap- 
proached our task with sincere respect for the 
ultimate end, striving always to make candles 
worthy of their function. To that end the most 
exacting science, painstaking craftsmanship and 
finest candlemaking materials are employed. 
Purity and performance, simplicity and grace 
are our firm prerequisites. Will & Baumer has 
never been directed wholly by commercial 
considerations, but rather by a higher concept 
of quality . . . a concept focused on the stand- 
ards of the Church for more than a century. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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AA and the Supernatural 


Eprror: This letter is written to commend 
AMeEnricA on the review by Father Raymond 
J. H. Kennedy of two new books on al- 
coholism (12/21/57, p. 372). The review 
reflects Father Kennedy’s profound knowl- 
edge of alcoholism and understanding of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

The explanation of AA’s success is to be 
found primarily in the spiritual aspects of 
the program. AA is an example of the 
therapeutic power of divine grace. The al- 
coholic humbles himself, recognizes his 
dependence on God and receives the 
strength to resist the alcoholic compulsion. 
Group therapies that neglect the spiritual 
aspect of the problem are as incomplete as 
psychotherapy that ignores the spiritual 
needs of the patient. 

Joun M. MurtacHu 
Chief City Magistrate 
New York, N. Y. 


Angeleno vs. Angeleno 


Eprror: Francis J. Marien, S.J., tells us 
(Am. 11/30) that Los Angeles “has no 
distinctive spirit,” that it is a “people in 
search of a city,” that “it is a large city... 
but is not a great city.” With these state- 
ments I (a fellow Angeleno) disagree, and 
I suggest that if Fr. Marien had read less 
of Aristotle and more of Hegel, he would 
not have made those statements in the first 


place. 


One will never understand Los Angeles 
if he insists upon looking for a thing with 
a spirit. Los Angeles does not have a spirit 
-it is a spirit. It is the spirit of America 
with all that is good in it and all that is 
bad. When America is mature enough to 
have her poet, then L. A. will also have her 
poet. But this poet will not be able to de- 
fine precisely the “state of mind” of either, 
because neither Los Angeles nor America 
is particularly interested in a state of mind. 
This is but one of the many things that 
have been emphatically rejected by the 
continuing American Revolution. 

E. J. SCHALLERT, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Catholic Press 


Eptror: Congratulations to Mrs. Norma 
Krause Herzfeld for her article (Am. 
11/23) calling attention to the apathy of 
many sections of the Catholic press to the 
problem of foreign aid. It might be well, 
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however, to consider her conclusions in a 
wider context. 

The recent crisis which has its source in 
the disclosure of Soviet missile-power has 
uncovered not only a technological de- 
ficiency but also an ideological deficiency 
in the non-Communist world. . . . There 
does not seem to be in the West today the 
slightest glimmer of hope from a cause, an 
idea or a principle which does not rest on 
a nuclear warhead. 

It has always seemed paradoxical to me 
that periodicals inspired by spiritual prin- 
ciples should be indifferent and sometimes 
hostile to programs such as Point Four, 
European recovery and the United Nations. 

Witt1aM W. GoETz, s.J. 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


Where Is the Church? 


Epitor: Recently, in a strange city, I 
looked in the phone book to find the loca- 
tion of the local Catholic church, and 
failed. No Catholic church was listed in the 
yellow sections, or even by the name of the 
church in the regular listings. 

This has occurred on so many occasions 
that I am writing this letter to ask Catholic 
pastors to please make it easier to find their 
churches. Harry W. FLANNERY 
Washington, D. C. 


Church in Slovakia 


Eprror: I enjoyed reading your comment 
on Slovak Bishop John Vojtassak (11/30, 
p. 260). The record of Bishop Vojtassak’s 
suffering for justice and for the faith goes 
back to 1945 when he was subjected to 
seven months’ imprisonment. In January of 
1951 he was sentenced to 24 years in 
prison. In the same mock trial, life sen- 
tences were imposed on two other Slovak 
prelates: Bishops Michael Buzalka and 
Peter Paul Gojdit. Not long after this, 
Communist “justice” marked up another 
criminal act by pronouncing a sentence of 
15 years against Bishop Stephen Barnas 
and Bishop Basil Hopko. 

The performance of divine services, as 
well as the retaining or reading of religious 
books, has been proscribed in all penal in- 
stitutions in Slovakia since 1950. Rosaries, 
crucifixes and common prayer are also for- 
bidden. Even the dying are denied the 
consolation of a priest, nor may a priest 
perform any functions for the dead. 

JosEPpH Pauco 


Middletown, Pa. 








COMING FROM THE 
QUESTION BOX 


WHAT 
THEY ASK 
ABOUT 
THE CHURCH 


Msgr. J. D. Conway 


Millions of readers 
have enjoyed and 
profited by reading 
Msgr. J. D. Con- 
way’s Question Box 
columns in The 
Catholic Digest, 
Our Sunday Visitor 
and The Catholic 
Messenger of Dav- 
enport, Iowa. Here 
is a book based on 
ae the Question Box 
material, answering the questions that 
Catholics and non-Catholics are asking 
about the Church. 
Msgr. Conway answers questions about 
The Virgin Mary/ The Mass/ Purga- 
tory/ The Legion of Decency/ The Index/ 
Freedom of Speech/ Racial Discrimina- 
tion and many others. 
“We at the Catholic Digest know by 
means of continuing surveys that the 
seven or so million readers of the Cath- 
olic Digest regard them as the most in- 
teresting articles we have ever published.” 
Rev. Paul Bussard, Editor 
The Catholic Digest 
$3.95 
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Excellent Pre-Cana Reading 
Companions 
For Eternity 


A. M. Carré, O.P. 


Father Carré discusses the richness of the 
sacrament of marriage—and at the same time 
points out the exactions it makes. 
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Current Comment 





President Passes Test 


No speech that he has had to give 
since entering the White House five 
years ago was a severer test for Mr. 
Eisenhower than his State-of-the-Union 
address last Thursday. A Congress 
dominated by a Democratic majority 
was watching closely not only what the 
President said but also the way in which 
he said it. A single false step, the small- 
est hint that the Administration was 
trying to gloss over the seriousness of 
the Soviet challenge, or that the Presi- 
dent was physically incapable of deal- 
ing with it, would have bedeviled his 
remaining years in the White House. 
This 85th Congress needs very little 
excuse to take over the job of policy- 
making. Like the 80th Congress, which 
gave President Truman an unhappy 
time, it is in the mood to run the Wash- 
ington show. 

Watching the President on television, 
we thought he passed the test exception- 
ally well. He walked a careful middle 
way between panic and complacency, 
and he walked it firmly and well. 
Though he carried no chip on his shoul- 
der, he left no doubt that he meant to 
be President in fact as well as in name. 
To the layman’s eye, not the slightest 
sign of the mild stroke he suffered last 
fall was noticeable. 

We wish the President well. We wish 
the Congress well, too. In the space-age 
that is dawning, they must grapple with 
the gravest challenge the nation has 
ever faced. Though this is an election 
year, let them grapple with it, as far 
as is humanly possible, together. 


Legion Still Needed 


Moviegoers concerned with the moral 
content, or lack thereof, of motion pic- 
tures may have felt somewhat reassured 
by the New York Film Critics’ annual 
selection of “bests.” Best film of the year 
was The Bridge on the River Kwai, with 
12 Angry Men as runner-up. Best actor 
was Alec Guinness in the winning pic- 
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ture; best actress was Deborah Kerr in 
Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison. These all 
are good films; indeed they have a cer- 
tain spiritual uplift. Perhaps then, some 
thinking might run, the moral health 
of the U. S. film industry is sound and 
the work of the Legion of Decency is 
not as practical as it used to be. 

No? Here is a report from Hollywood 
on the premiére of the film version of 
Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms. Says 
reporter Vernon Scott: “Smouldering 
love scenes and racy dialog caused the 
audience to gasp and goggle. . . . The 
celluloid fairly crackles with sex. . . 
The seduction sequence [in the 1932 
version] was considered a shocker; com- 
pared with today’s film, it was a church 
picnic.” And so on. 

The Legion of Decency has rated this 
film B—morally objectionable in part 
for all. Some of the reasons for the 
severity of the rating can be estimated 
from the above quotations.. Even more 
objectionable, however, is an obstetrical 
scene that casts revolting and sinister 
light on childbirth and motherhood. 

Here is an obvious example of how 
the Legion, far from being utterly nega- 
tive in its work, strives to improve the 
quality of the films. It does this by 
reminding Catholics of their responsi- 
bility to avoid such “entertainment” for 
the sake of the common good. 


College Presidents Meet 


At Georgetown University, venerable 
forebear of Catholic education in the 
United States, 28 Jesuit college presi- 
dents—whose institutions enrol some 
110,000 students—sat down Jan. 3-4 to 
discuss the current educational scene. 

One widely hailed result of the meet- 
ing was the announcement that a na- 
tional commission on research would be 
established in mid-February to coordi- 
nate research activities in all Jesuit insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Four years 
of planning by the Conference of Jesuit 
Schools of Engineering have provided 
the blueprints for the new commission. 


The central office will be situated on 
the campus of the University of Detroit. 
The commission will be able to draw 
upon the specialized laboratory facilities 
and personnel of all member institutions, 

Another significant outcome of the 
meeting was the presidents’ statement 
on education in which they emphasized 
that today’s educators must “most deep- 
ly concern themselves with man him- 
self.” “Free motivation,” they said, 
“must do for America what mass com- 
pulsion has done for modern Russia” 
in the revitalizing of education, and this 
motivation must be of the human and 
spiritual order. 

Regarding expansion the presidents 
said: 

Jesuit colleges will expand with- 
in the framework of their resources 
and ideals to accommodate their 


proper share of the large college 
population expected in the 1960's. 


Though continuing priority will be 
given to increased financial and aca- 
demic support for their 9,000 faculty 
members, the presidents plan a $102- 
million construction program to provide 
91 new buildings on Jesuit campuses. 


“Rome Eternal” 


By the fourth Sunday of January a 
lot of people all over the nation are 
going to be feeling sorry for the Nation- 
al Council of Catholic Men. The reason 
will be “Rome Eternal,” a four-part 
series of special TV programs presented 
during “The Catholic Hour” on NBC 
(Sundays, 1:30 P.M., EST). 

These four brilliant film canvases of 
the beauties and sanctities of Rome 
(Am. 1/4, p. 389) are so superlatively 
well done that the average viewer's 
reaction is likely to be a pang of sym- 
pathy for the NCCM staff, which must 
go on month after month trying to 
match the excellence of their first 
monthly series of 1958. 

We had the opportunity of viewing 
these programs at a special showing in 
New York during Christmas week, so 
we are not writing this “rave notice” 
from the advance-publicity literature. 
We hope all our readers have been or 
will be viewing them. 

For the masterly way the camera’s 
lens has captured these ancient, medi- 
eval and modern portraits of the Eter- 
nal City, credit is due the National 
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Broadcasting Company’s photographers, 
under the direction of Joseph Vadala. 
Paul Horgan, winner last year of the 
Campion Award of our Catholic Book 
Club, as well as Pulitzer prize-winning 
historian and novelist, wrote the script. 
Jacques Belasco composed the original 
score. The NCCM can certainly be 
proud of their achievement. It has set 
a new standard of dignity and artistic 
merit in religious broadcasting. 


Sukarno’s Diversion 


For a behind-the-scenes story of what 
is happening in Indonesia we call the 
attention of our readers to a recent issue 
of London’s Catholic Herald. There ex- 
Communist Douglas Hyde reports on 
a recent trip through Southeast Asia. 


Behind the expulsion of thousands of 
Dutch businessmen, runs the Hyde 
story, lies a rapidly deteriorating politi- 
cal situation. The internal chaos in Indo- 
nesia is causing concern among the 
country’s closest neighbors. Central 
Java, the most populous island of the 
Indonesian archipelago, is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, under Communist con- 
trol. The other islands, notably strongly 
Muslim Sumatra, are in open revolt 
against the central Government either 
on the Communist issue or for economic 
reasons. In short, administration has 
broken down over large areas of the 
1,000-mile-long chain of islands known 
as Indonesia. 

In such circumstances it is only na- 
tural for a harassed Government to look 
around for diversionary issues. President 


Sukarno has found one in the long- 
standing quarrel with the Dutch for 
control of West New Guinea. 

Unfortunately, once violent nation- 
alism is chosen as a political weapon, 
no one knows better how to use it than 
the Communists. So, in Indonesia the 
Reds are keeping Government-inspired 
anti-Western hysteria at fever heat. 
Should they thereby strengthen their 
hold on the country, Sukarno may rue 
the day he dreamed of driving out the 
Dutch. 


Why Not a Price Cut? 


Speaking cautiously, one might sug- 
gest that there is nothing much wrong 
with the economy that a more robust 
demand for goods and services wouldn't 


-—Three Irish Pilgrimages 








The number of Ireland’s shrines and places of pil- 
grimage may seem to be legion, but three stand 
out from all the others: Knock, Croagh Patrick and 
Lough Derg. The visitor who manages to make 
any two of these pilgrimages during his trip to 
Ireland will realize that there is nothing casual or 
dilettantish about these particular manifestations 
of piety. 

Knock. An apparition of our Lady, St. Joseph 
and St. John the Evangelist took place near a 
small chapel in this hamlet in County Mayo, 
on August 21, 1879. Yet it was not until 1936 that 
the Archbishop of Tuam (in whose territory 
Knock lies) gave official approval to the devotion 
displayed by the faithful toward this place. 

A unique feature of the Knock apparitions is 
that none of the sacred persons who appeared 
uttered a single word or offered any message or 
request. They simply stood in silence near the 
gable end of the chapel for two hours in a driving 
rain. They were about two feet from the ground 
and were surrounded by light. The rain did not 
touch them. The first person to see them, the 
priest's housekeeper, passed them by at a distance, 
wondering who had left those “statues” outside on 
so wet a night. 

Fifteen persons in all saw the apparition, some 
approaching quite closely. Their ages ranged from 
six to 76. The housekeeper told the priest about 
the wonderful sight, but he dismissed the whole 
thing as imagination and refused to go out in the 
wet. 

The testimony of the witnesses and the subse- 
quent testimony of many miracles have made of 
Knock Ireland’s foremost Marian shrine. 


Croacu Patrick. On this rocky mount in Mayo 
—a county harshly treated by nature but seemingly 
a favorite with heaven—St. Patrick spent the forty 
days of Lent in the year 441, in prayer and fast- 
ing, and was consoled with visions and revelations 
about the fidelity of Ireland to the faith. So runs 
the ancient tradition; and if the scholar might ask 
for more positive evidence of its truth, the ordi- 
nary man in Ireland sees nothing improbable in it 
and thinks it could easily have happened that way. 

Be that as it may, on the last Sunday of July 
each year the people assemble in their thousands 
to climb the rocky hill in the half-darkness before 
dawn, and to make the traditional “rounds,” say 
the traditional prayers and hear Mass on the sum- 
mit. Not a few go barefoot for penance, thus con- 
tinuing a custom that stretches back to St. Patrick’s 
own times. 

Loucu Derc. Three days’ fasting, many prayers, 
penance, walking barefoot from “station” to “sta- 
tion” in the open air: that is the regime at the 
little island in the middle of Lough Derg, County 
Donegal. Hundreds of pilgrims come each week 
end during the summer; and come back again and 
again. 

One week there may arrive a group of Army 
cavalrymen from the Curragh; the next, a group 
of policemen from Dublin, Cork or Galway. And 
every week come the ordinary people, of every 
rank, class and condition, to meet in the democ- 
racy of the common faith, of bare feet, black tea, 
dry bread, simple prayers, Mass, penance and the 
Eucharist, while not infrequently the rain comes 
down impartially on saint and scholar. There is 
nothing like it anywhere. CuHaRLES KEENAN 
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cure. About the unsatisfied needs and 
desires of consumers, there can be little 
doubt. If they aren’t in the market for 
new houses right now and aren't rush- 
ing to buy those shiny, chrome-laden 
1958 jobs put out by Detroit, the rea- 
son probably is that at today’s prices 
they don’t have the buying power to 
sweep the market clean. 

Now this bottleneck of slumping de- 
mand can be broken in several different 
ways. The Government could, for in- 
stance, cut taxes and thus increase 
spendable income. Or industry might 
raise wages and in this way augment 
the dwindling buying power of workers. 
Or, finally, industry could cut its prices, 
which would have the automatic effect 
of making the dollars of all consumers 
go further. 

Of these various approaches the best 
one at the moment, when the fires of 
inflation are only precariously banked, 
would be some old-fashioned competi- 


tive price cuts. Already the oil industry, 
with a glut on its hands, is moving gin- 
gerly in this direction. There is, how- 
ever, no sign as yet that the key auto 
and steel industries are equally prepared 
to try the classical, capitalistic remedy 
for lagging sales. Though steel was 
limping along last week at only about 
60 per cent of capacity, the United 
States Steel Corporation, the industry’s 
price leader, was still firmly holding the 
price line, What, one wonders, is hap- 
pening to our free enterprisers? Are 
retailers the only businessmen left in 
the country who have the nerve these 
days to shade a price? 


Afro-Asians Meet 


When some 500 delegates from 42 
countries attend a Communist-inspired 
conference, the newsgatherers are apt 
to make a field day of the occasion. In- 


deed, the Dec. 26-Jan. 1 gathering of 
the Afro-Asian “anti-imperialists” in 
Cairo gave the reporters more than 
enough to write about. There are a few 
salient facts about the meeting, how- 
ever, which might have been further 
emphasized. They serve to keep the 
Cairo gathering in perspective. 

For one thing, the Cairo conference 
was the lineal descendant of a similar 
meeting held in New Delhi in 1955, 
That gathering was designed to steal 
the show from the Bandung conference 
but was ignored by the Governments of 
India and the other Asian nations. Ex- 
cept for the delegates from the Com- 
muist-bloc countries, the Cairo assem- 
bly was no more official than its progen- 
itor. For another thing, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, having issued the invitation to 
Cairo, appears soon to have realized 
that he had a tiger by the tail. The 
Egyptian President did not put in an 
appearance. He restricted his involve- 
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Catholic Workers and Secular Unions: 


Those of our readers who follow industrial rela- 
tions are doubtless aware that a corporal’s guard 
of priests have given their blessing to the “right- 
to-work” movement in this country. Their writ- 
ings have been widely publicized by certain 
business groups, and at least two of them have 
accepted invitations to speak under the auspices 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Though some Catholic social action ieaders are 
dismayed by this development—and not without 
reason, as we shall presently see—it is possible to 
see in it one or two positive elements. It demon- 
strates, in the first place, that the unity of Catho- 
lics is not as monolithic as non-Catholics some- 
times imagine. Though Catholics profess the 
same faith, assenting with one voice to the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ as defined and taught by 
the Church, they differ among themselves on al- 
most everything else. These differences extend 
even to those practical judgments by which uni- 
versally held moral principles are applied to 
human conduct in the complex and changing 
circumstances of daily life. Until the Church 
speaks with an authoritative voice, Catholics are 
as free as anybody else to seek truth through dis- 
cussion and controversy. 

Nor is this testimony to the freedom of Catho- 
lics the only fruit of the current debate on the 
morality of right-to-work laws. It also shows that 
the Church in this country is not as wedded to 
the cause of organized labor as many business- 
men appear to think. It was, perhaps, inevitable, 





given the long record of business hostility to 
unionism, that the clergy should acquire a pro- 
labor reputation. Whatever the excesses on both 
sides, the fact was that until relatively recent 
times many employers denied the right of work- 
ers to organize and opposed their every effort to 
do so. In their relationship with their employes 
they were, consequently, basically in the wrong, 
and bishops and priests, following the teaching 
of Pope Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum, were duty- 
bound to say so. To this extent the Church was, 
and is, pro-labor. That a few priests are now be- 
coming known as “management priests” furnishes 
evidence of a sort that the Catholic clergy’s sup- 
port of labor is neither uncritical nor unanimous. 
(It never was, but that is another question. ) 
One can grant, then, that this clerical advocacy 
of right-to-work laws has certain salutary as- 
pects. It is, nevertheless, unfortunately true that 
in developing their case against traditional forms 
of union security several of these priests have 
had recourse to a very dubious and mischievous 
argument. They have contended that right-to- 
work laws are good and necessary because they 
“would save the individual workman from a 
great moral and spiritual danger.” And what is 
that danger? It is the danger that inheres in the 
nature of American unionism, which is “religious- 
ly neutral.” As one of these priests told a business 
group recently, it is the danger of membership in 


a mass movement of more than 17 million 
men, often emotionally disturbed, passion- 
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ment to a few words of welcome read 
by the Egyptian delegate. 

Furthermore, it serves no good pur- 
pose to underplay the possible effects 
of the Cairo meeting on susceptible 
Asia and Africa. The Reds played the 
anti-Western theme to the very last sour 
note and to the accompaniment of an 
almost universal chorus of approval by 
the delegates. Moreover, egged on by 
the powerful Soviet contingent, the or- 
ganizers unanimously approved the es- 
tablishment of a permanent headquar- 
ters in Cairo. This new pro-Communist 
nerve center will be dedicated to an 
all-out campaign to subvert Western 
interests among the uncommitted na- 
tions of Asia and Africa. 


Rockefeller Suggestions 


New Year's Day was a fitting time to 
break the first public statement about 
the Rockefeller reports. These studies, 


which have been in preparation for 15 
months, scrutinize the big security, 
economic, political and social problems 
that will face the United States during 
the next decade and a half. Many of 
these problems have been brought to 
the fore by the challenges leveled at 
this country by recent developments 
in Soviet Russia. 

The first of these reports, which was 
released to the press on Jan. 6, deals 
with security matters. Its central recom- 
mendations are 1) the appointment of 
a single Military Chief of Staff, over the 
Joint Chiefs, whose job it would be to 
advise the President and the Secretary 
of Defense, and 2) a plan to do away 
with interservice rivalries and disputes 
by subordinating the present system of 
Army, Navy and Air Force missions to 
a much simpler system under which a 
unified command would see that na- 
tional strategic plans are carried out as 
expeditiously as possible. The study 


also recommends a $3-billion increase 
in the defense budget. 

This report, financed by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, was prepared un- 
der the direction of Henry L. Kissinger, 
associate director of the Harvard Cen- 
ter for International Studies. Dr. Kis- 
singer, author of the important book 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, 
acted as staff secretary in collating the 
advice and opinion of a distinguished 
panel of experts who approved the 
security statement. 

This Review has on several occasions 
indicated its high regard for the bal- 
anced and realistic views of Dr. Kissin- 
ger. If, as the Rockefeller report states, 
the United States is presently in “mortal 
danger” from recent developments in 
Soviet technology, it is imperative that 
his views, here bolstered by the in- 
formed opinion of many others, be 
heeded by Congress and acted upon 
immediately. 











ridden, led commonly by like-minded offi- 
cials who can demand regard only for the 
material and temporal in their conduct of 
their mighty affairs. 

Ignoring this caricature of American unionism, 
one must concede that our American unions are, 
like our political parties, “religiously neutral.” 
They are what Pope Pius XI, in Quadragesimo 
Anno, called “secular unions.” They are not, that 
is, as European unions usually are, “ideological.” 
They are not Socialist or Communist, Protestant 
or Catholic. 

Now the Church’s practice with respect to 
Catholic membership in secular unions was 
clearly set down by Pope Pius X nearly fifty years 
ago in the encyclical Singulari Quadam, and it 
was reiterated and amplified by Pius XI. Where 
such unions are necessary, and where they “pro- 
fess justice and equity and give Catholic mem- 
bers full freedom to care for their own conscience 
aid obey the laws of the Church,” Catholic 
workers may be permitted to belong to them. In 
every case the decision as to the propriety of 
Catholic membership rests with the bishops. “It 
is clearly the office of bishops,” said Pius XI, 
"... to approve of Catholic workers joining them 
[secular unions ].” 

Though the American bishops have never as a 
soup formally approved of Catholic member- 
ship in our secular unions, they have on two 
oeccasions—in 1937 and in 1941—given their im- 
plicit approval. Individually, bishops have on 
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numerous occasions done more than that. They 
have appeared at union conventions and have 
opened and closed the proceedings with prayer. 
They have also authorized their clergy to address 
such conventions and to collaborate with trade 
unions in sundry other ways. Annually they spon- 
sor special Masses on Labor Day, welcoming to 
their cathedrals and churches not only Catholic 
but also non-Catholic members and officials of 
the AFL-CIO, the Railroad Brotherhoods, the 
United Mine Workers and other independent 
unions. 

There is not the slightest reason, therefore, for 
Catholic trade unionists to doubt that their par- 
ticipation in the American labor movement has 
the approval of their bishops. It seems necessary 
to say this in so many words because the corol- 
lary of the argument that right-to-work laws are 
needed to save workers from the “great moral 
and spiritual danger” of our secular unions is that 
Catholics cannot in conscience voluntarily join 
these unions and must, if they are now members, 
resign from them. For if our secular unions are 
a grave moral and spiritual danger, it is not only 
wrong to force people to belong to them; it is 
equally reprehensible to join them of one’s own 
accord, 

It is hard to believe that the priests who are 
using this argument really mean what they are 
saying. I don’t think they do. But if they do, they 
are several imprudent steps ahead of the Ameri- 
can bishops. BENJAMIN L. MAssE 
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Washington Front 





A Sullen and Rebellious Congress? 


That question has been asked, and answered affirma- 
tively by many observers. However, to judge by the 
spate of interviews granted and statements uttered by 
members even before Congress opened on Jan. 7, I 
think the answer is wrong. 

It’s a Congress that’s afraid. The facts about Russia’s 
military posture given in executive session by Allen W. 
Dulles, head of the Central Intelligence Agency, quick- 
ly got around; there was the half-leaked, half-sup- 
pressed Gaither Report comparing our military posture 
with Russia’s; then came the survey for the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, released on Jan. 6. These combined to 
create a panicky feeling in Congress such as we have 
not had since Pearl Harbor. 

Congress is afraid, all right, but it is hard to settle on 
what it’s afraid of. All fear Soviet Russia, in greater or 
less degree, but even that fear is pretty nebulous. Some 
are still afraid of inflation; more, of deflation. Farm- 
State Republicans are afraid of that ol debbil Ezra 
Taft Benson, as meek a man as exists. It’s the farmers 
these Republicans are afraid of; they're afraid of losing 
their seats. Some are afraid of Sherman Adams, with 
nothing particular to justify the fear. Some are afraid 
for the President's health—a paradoxical fear at best, for 
these fear he’s not working hard enough, and that if he 
does, it might quickly kill him. 


Underscorings 


In spite of the current Reorganization Act, there are 
now in Congress 126 standing committees, special com- 
mittees, subcommittees and joint committees. Of these, 
40, no less, announced before the opening that they 
were conducting or would conduct investigations, rang- 
ing from baseball, boxing and television to atomic sub- 
marines with launching pads for intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles. The President’s budget and budget 
message of Jan. 13 will, of course, immediately set off 
the usual hearings of some two dozen appropriations 
subcommittees, asking the heads of agencies to justify 
requests made in the budget. Lots of heat there. 

After all, $74 billion in expenditures is not to be 
sneezed at, nor is $40 billion for the Defense Depart- 
ment, especially as this agency is known to have untold 
appropriated billions tied up in long-lead contracts or 
simply impounded for emergencies. More questions. 
And then some indiscreet person is sure to ask why, 
with a declining economy (at least until December), 
the Administration wants to gamble on a balanced bud- 
get. 

This in turn raises the question whether or not the 
present statutory debt limit of $275 billion should not 
be raised, and if so, by how much? To add to present 
woes and fears, there are the supplemental and emer- 
gency funds which Congress will be asked to appro- 
priate for this year’s (ending June 30) spending. As I 
add it up, from requests already announced, these come 
to about $1.5 billion, thus unbalancing the “balanced” 
budget of 1958. Somebody, somewhere, in the White 
House or the congressional Democratic majority will 
have to eat crow. Witrrip Parsons 


total of 1956. There were 3,343,000 
Catholics in England and Wales and 
the Channel Islands, and 757,000 in 





SOME 4,500 MEMBERS OF the Ger- 
man Baugesellen, or “Companions at 
Work” (see Am. 4/13/57, p. 31) from 


Roman Rite. 


Missarum Solemnia, on the Mass of the 


Scotland. Infant baptisms in England 
and Wales exceeded 100,000, and 
marriages increased by 2,700 to 42,825. 
Priests numbered 7,215 (4,538 diocesan 
and 2,677 religious). There were 476,- 


26 countries worked on 76 projects to 
provide homes for the homeless in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Belgian Congo, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy and Spain in 
1957. This was a 12-per-cent increase 
in their numbers over 1956. In their 
recent congress at Tongerloo, Belgium, 
Fr. Werenfried van Straaten, O. Praem., 
their founder, announced that in 1958 
the Baugesellen will work especially in 
underdeveloped and mission lands, 


p FR. JOSEPH A. JUNGMANN, S,J., 
renowned liturgist, has been awarded 
one of its highest honors, the Silver 
Cross of Merit, by the Republic of Aus- 
tria. Fr. Jungmann, for 25 years a pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of 
Innsbruck, is author of the massive work 
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p THE MAYNOOTH Mission to Chi- 
na, founded in Ireland in 1917, gave 
the following distribution of its priests 
abroad, as of December, 1957: Philip- 
pines, 181; Japan, 92; Korea, 81; Burma, 
27; Fiji, 15; Vietnam and Formosa, 3; 
South America, 11. 


B REV. AGOSTINO GEMELLI, 
O.F.M., rector of the University of the 
Sacred Heart, Milan, Italy, noted edu- 
cator and psychologist, will celebrate 
his 80th birthday on Jan. 18. 


p> ADULT CONVERTS to the Church 
in England and Wales during 1957 
numbered 14,077, according to Reli- 
gious News Service for Jan. 6. This is 
an increase of 1,000 over the record 


000 Catholics in the six counties of 
Northern Ireland which are legally 
reckoned part of the United Kingdom. 


p FORDHAM UNIVERSITY and the 
Catholic University of Lublin, Poland, 
have set up a program of informational 
exchange providing for the exchange of 
books, photographs, student papers, art 
exhibits, tape recordings, etc. The pro- 
gram, arranged with the cooperation of 
the U. S. State Department, is under the 
direction of Rev. Walter C. Jaskievicz, 
S.J., director of Fordham’s Institute of 
Contemporary Russian Studies. It is the 
first such program of exchange between 
a university in the West and one behind 
the Iron Curtain. C.K. 
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Editorials 





Germans Regard the German Problem 


West Germany, once looked upon as a necessary evil in 
Nato, seems on the verge of playing a leading part in 
international politics. When President Theodor Heuss, 
in his New Year's message, called for a new approach 
to East-West relations based on quiet diplomacy rather 
than on slogans and publicity, he was reacting to a 
strong trend in the Federal Republic. More and more, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has been stressing the im- 
portance of a political, rather than a military, approach 
to the Soviet Union. At the Nato Paris conference his 
tactful negotiations were welcomed by countries them- 
selves unable to take the initiative. Though Dr. Heuss’ 
speech did not necessarily reflect Adenauer’s ideas in 
every detail, it was quite in line with the prevalent feel- 
ing in Germany that the time has come for a fresh ap- 
proach to the nation’s problems. 

The President of the Federal Republic himself pro- 
vided the clue to present German thinking by his refer- 
ence to the by now well-publicized radio talks of “the 
cautious and brilliant” George F. Kennan. In a series of 
addresses late last year over BBC, the former U. S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow touched on the very core of Ger- 
man concerns. He argued that the reunification of Ger- 
many would remain impossible so long as Allied and 
Soviet troops remained in Central Europe, and especial- 
ly if Germany should become a base for IRBM weap- 
ons. If reunification could be achieved by common ac- 
cord, the danger of war in Europe would, in Kennan’s 
mind, be greatly diminished and the question of Ger- 
man remilitarization would become a matter of provid- 
ing enough forces to maintain internal order. For the 
Germans, such proposals, coming from an American 
who might, with a change in the Administration, have 


a hand in shaping U. S. foreign policy, were naturally 
of intense interest. 

If Dr. Heuss had touched on this negotiation theme a 
year ago, he would have been taken as a “neutralist.” 
Present circumstances, however, permit a different in- 
terpretation of his words. There is no denying that the 
trend among the Western Powers is toward greater 
flexibility in our policy toward the Soviet Union. Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan’s suggestion for a “non- 
aggression pact,” though it seems to have gotten more 
attention than it merited, indicates the belief, wide- 
spread in Europe, that we need at this time to explore 
new paths toward an East-West settlement. The United 
States itself, in sanctioning a moderate reply to the Bul- 
ganin “peace” letter, consented to minor modifications 
in our disarmament position in the direction of flexi- 
bility. The Germans, therefore, and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, who are as much concerned as anyone else, can 
be understood to welcome a new look at their predica- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, there is no sign that the Federal Repub- 
lic wishes to go back on the commitments which, in 
common with the other Nato members, it has under- 
taken to render the free world militarily strong. As far 
as we can see, if the Kennan plan figures in the minds 
of German leaders today, it is only to the extent that 
it serves the good purpose of preventing our planners 
from getting bogged down in routine at a time when, 
more than ever, imaginative and even inspired thinking 
and leadership are necessary. It may be that the ele- 
ments for a way out of our dilemma are to be found in 
Germany today. Is it unrealistic to believe that the Ger- 
mans themselves can solve the German problem? 


The “Too-Much” and the “Too-Little” 


The Administration’s billion-dollar program for assist- 
ance to education over the next four years has split most 
of the nation into “too much” and “too little” camps. 
Partisans on both sides of the issue are occupying posi- 
tions which range from the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce’s to that of the NEA. 

Almost anything here would be “too much” for the 
Chamber, which warned on January 4 that the Adminis- 
tration proposals are “likely to be hiding the same old 
meddling government in a spanking new space-age 
dress.” In its December Defense Bulletin the NEA in 
turn indicated some reasons for its own “too little” com- 
plaint by citing some of the critical factors which ac- 
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count for recent Soviet gains in education. These are 
that Russia is spending a higher proportion of her na- 
tional wealth on schools than we are, is paying her 
teachers a much higher salary relative to her economy, 
has a lower teacher-student ratio and gives higher edu- 
cation free to all her capable youth. 

In the eyes of Rep. Adam Clayton Powell Jr. (Dem. 
N. Y.), the President’s program will be “too much” un- 
less it carries an anti-segregation amendment. This was 
the issue upon which Federal aid for school construc- 
tion has foundered these last two years. To the director- 
ate of that secularist group calling itself “Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church 
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and State,” the program is “too much” if in any way it 
benefits students in church-related schools. 

It is undeniable that some areas in the country do 
need help for school construction and that some States 
need help to bolster their school salary schedules. 
Whether these objectives can be accomplished without 
Federal aid and, if they cannot, just how general Fed- 
eral aid must be are points that merit careful considera- 
tion. 

Nevertheless Russian school construction and salary 
scales are not the immediate threat. The Soviet chal- 
lenge is to the quality of American education, and this 
is the immediate objective of the Administration-spon- 
sored proposals and of similar bills. Specific measures 
like the testing program, improved counseling, in- 
creased scholarship and research opportunities, better 
teacher preparation, expansion of laboratory facilities 
are all measures that look to quality. America sorely 
needs all her human resources and must provide a su- 
perior training for them. This, as we see it, has top 
priority today. 

If the United States is going to overtake and surpass 
Soviet science and technology in fields where it has lost 


the lead, we can no longer afford the luxury of ignoring 
talent by forcing a secularist interpretation upon the 
First Amendment or by clinging to racial segregation 
in the public schools. Talent must be discovered and 
encouraged and, if need be, assisted wherever it may 
be found. 

It is blatant hypocrisy to shout “crisis” and cry for 
shoring up only our American public school system. 
This ignores the fact that every seventh primary school 
pupil and every ninth high school student is in a non- 
public school—and that 42 per cent of the college popu- 
lation is in private institutions. 

In an hour of need it is plain common sense to make 
use of all available strength. Whatever shape the pro- 
posed Federal program will eventually take, it will 
hardly achieve its purpose if it by-passes any consider- 
able pool of talent in the nation. The present proposals 
are essentially a program of aid to America and the in- 
cidental benefit to the schools is in helping them to 
better serve the whole nation. If any sections of the pro- 
gram conflict with certain State constitutions some ac- 
ceptable alternative should be provided for students in 
non-public schools. 


Miracles: God’s Long Arm 


In her warm, provocative article in this week’s issue 
(pp. 449-450), Frances Parkinson Keyes tells a moving 
story to illustrate what she means by a miracle and to 
show from personal experience why she is convinced of 
the reality of such divine and supernatural interventions 


in the affairs of men. Mrs. Keyes’ story concerns the . 


complete cure of a woman afflicted with inoperable 
cancer. The cure was effected after a day’s supplication 
to God by a delegation of Mohammedan and Christian 
friends of an afflicted young mother, the wife of a 
Protestant missionary at Isfahan in what was then 
Persia. True, Mrs. Keyes did not personally witness the 
miracle that she reports, but her account of it makes it 
appear to be highly authenticated. 

We have to deal here, it would seem, with a genuine 
miracle of the first order, the instantaneous cure of a 
mortal, organic malignancy. The miracle occurred after 
extended prayers recited in a Protestant chapel by a 
group of devout pagans and Protestants. 

We know that genuinely authenticated miracles do, 
on occasion, happen within the Church of Christ. We 
know that cancers, tumors and advanced cases of tu- 
berculosis have been completely cured at the shrine of 
our Lady at Lourdes. The profoundly touching account 
of one of these instantaneous cures, that of a young girl 
near death with tubercular peritonitis, is recounted (pp. 
23-38) by the late Dr. Alexis Carrel in The Voyage to 
Lourdes (Harper, 1950). But can genuine miracles take 
place “outside” the Church? 

There is no compelling reason for judging that mir- 
acles, even of the first order, do not occur “outside” the 
Church of Christ. Why should the arm of the Lord be 
shortened? True, these miraculous interventions of 
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divine power cannot take place under circumstances 
which would make them appear to be a testimony to 
the “truth” of a false religion. But there are many other 
reasons why God in His infinite wisdom and love might 
deign to perform a miracle in the midst of those who, 
through circumstances of birth or education, tarry out- 
side the one true Church. 

Such a miracle “outside” the Church might occur as 
a divine testimony to the natural or supernatural good- 
ness of an individual person or group of persons, or as 
a divine blessing on the goodness of the thing they are 
doing. Such might well have been the reason in the in- 
stance recounted by Mrs. Keyes. In this case, surely, 
there was belief in God, belief in the efficacy of prayer, 
belief in man’s dependence on God, humble trust in 
God’s provident care for man, as well as warm charity 
and love for the sufferings of others. Moreover, nothing 
whatever in the circumstances of this miracle would 
make it appear as a testimony to the truth of any par- 
ticular religion. 

Few indeed are those who, like Dr. Carrel, are pres- 
ent as eyewitnesses of one of those rare but terribly 
real occurrences in which the omnipotence of God 
strikes through the shadows of time and space to bind 
up and heal the broken bodies of men. But the evidence 
of these visitations is indisputable. During the last cen- 
tury it has pleased God so to visit His people time after 
time at a remote grotto in the French foothills of the 
Pyrenees, where the Blessed Virgin Mother of God ap- 
peared in 1858 to little Bernadette Soubirous. God of 
course chooses His own times and places and occasions 
for the miraculous, but His power shines forth most 
frequently where His Mother is honored and venerated. 
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The Lesson of Lourdes 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


HAT EXACTLY is the lesson of Lourdes? 

\ \ / Thoughtful persons of every faith and many of 

no faith at all have been asking themselves 
and each other that question for a hundred years now. 
Some, to their sorrow, have found no answer to it; some 
have given conflicting or inadequate answers. Probably 
no one can answer it completely—certainly I cannot. But 
I can, at least, try to outline what its lesson has been to 
me, in the hope that this may help a few others who 
are still groping. 

Part of the answer, in my opinion, lies in the life story 
of Bernadette, which has been told so many times that 
it does not need retelling now in any detail. But perhaps 
it is fitting to remind those burdened by excessive hu- 
mility and false feelings of inferiority that her back- 
ground was sordid poverty, her education rudimentary 
and her opportunities limited. When she first went to the 
Grotto of Massabielle, on a bitterly cold day, it was with 
no inkling that she would be given a vision of “a Beauti- 
ful Lady”; she was looking for stray branches, blown 
from the trees by the piercing wind, with which to build 
a pitiful little fire in the hovel that served her for a 
home. Yet by so doing, she became the mouthpiece of 
miracles. 


“HE HAS EXALTED THE LOWLY” 


Over and over again, through the ages, men and 
women underestimated and even misprized by their 
fellows have been considered by God worthy to make 
manifest His glory and deliver His messages. Our Lord’s 
foster father was a carpenter, and His first four disciples 
were fishermen; Joan of Arc was a shepherdess; St. John 
of the Cross was a poor, obscure priest; Juan Diego was 
an illiterate Indian; Catherine Labouré was the daugh- 
ter of a struggling yeoman farmer and had no schooling 
at all. 

This is not to say, of course, that many of God’s out- 
standing servants have not been found in the seats of 
the mighty; kings and their counselors, great scholars 
and great warriors are also numbered among His saints. 
But it is to say that no station in life where it has 
pleased Him to place His faithful followers is so obscure 
and so humble that they cannot hope to serve Him in 
some way. It may be a little one or it may be an im- 





FRANCES PARKINSON Keyes has written more than thirty 
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portant one; that is for Him to decide. But the decision 
will not be based on their social position or their world- 
ly goods; it will be based on their worthiness to serve 
Him. Bernadette is a supreme example of this. Through 
her we learn the first lesson of Lourdes: that we should 
not be so timorous as to suppose we have no qualifica- 
tions which will justify us in believing that God can 
make use of us. 

The second lesson which Lourdes has taught, at least 
to me, is that its importance and significance as a shrine 
of mental, physical and spiritual healing are so great 
that nothing can undermine or even permanently ob- 
scure these attributes. Many visitors cannot help being 
appalled by the cheap and strident commercialism that 
pervades the main streets of the city. Others—I cannot 
say how many, but I know of quite a few—have been 
disillusioned in their first impressions and even deterred 
from going to the grotto by the demeanor of a guard 
at the entrance of the avenue which leads to it. 

The last time I was there, this functionary was a slov- 
enly old man, who wore a dirty cap and had the stub 
of a cigarette dangling from his mouth, and who snarled 
or shouted to women and girls as they entered the 
avenue that they should cover their heads. If it were 
already time for them to do this—the grotto is a long 
way from the entrance—then it was surely time that his 
own head should be uncovered and, certainly, he should 
not have been smoking. Moreover, he brandished a 
cane, which quite possibly may have been one which 
he himself needed for support, but which, as he used 
it, gave him a violent and threatening appearance. His 
fulminations were in French, which probably was the 
only language he spoke, but which many of his hearers 
did not understand. I myself have seen three persons 
reluctant to proceed to the shrine after such a reception, 
and two others who were so repelled that they turned 
away altogether; and I have heard reliable reports of 
many more. 

A courteous greeting, a gentle admonition to the effect 
that the grotto is also a shrine, accompanied by friendly 
gestures which would make this intelligible to an un- 
accomplished linguist, would do wonders to correct such 
bad impressions; so would the restrictions of commerce 
connected with the messages and the miracles. In 
Lisieux, such commerce is concentrated in two or three 
small areas, closely associated with the life of St. 
Thérése; at St. Anne de Beaupré, visitors are warned 
that there is only one place where souvenirs in any way 
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connected with the shrine and authorized by its direc- 
tors may be purchased. I believe that similar restrictions 
would greatly enhance the value of Lourdes to the av- 
erage devout and intelligent visitor. 

In fact, I am reminded of a story, which may quite 
possibly be apocryphal but which is, nevertheless, apt, 
about a young man, the son of Protestant parents, who 
expressed a desire to study for the priesthood. They 
were appalled, but finally gave their consent on one con- 
dition: that he would pursue his studies in Rome and 
that these should, at first, take only the form of history 
written by secular scholars. The parents were persuaded 
that, if their son would follow this program, he would 
soon give up the idea that was so distasteful to them. 
He accepted their conditions and faithfully kept his 
side of the bargain. In due time, his parents went to visit 
him in Rome. “Surely by now you are convinced of the 
error of your ways?” they asked him cheerfully. “By no 
means,” he answered with an equal degree of cheer, “if 
a church can survive nearly 2,000 years all the corrup- 
tion these historians claim for it, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that its strength has a divine source. It is 
the church for me.” Since Lourdes has survived the 
aspects which detract from its sublimity, not to mention 
the aspersions, sometimes amounting to downright 
slander, that have been cast on it, this seems to me a 
sure sign that it is a place of miracles. 


THIS AGE OF MIRACLES 


And what about the miracles? Do I believe in them— 
both in the apparitions of the “Beautiful Lady” to Berna- 
dette and in the subsequent marvels at the spring and 
at the shrine? (I am interpreting the term miracle— 
with the American College Dictionary—to mean “an 
effect in the physical world which surpasses all known 
human or natural powers and is therefore ascribed to 
supernatural agency.”) I certainly do believe in the 
miracles, and in that belief I am only one of a vast com- 
pany, which includes scholars and scientists of great 
learning and unimpeachable integrity. 

The average lay person may not be aware that the 
Medical Bureau and the Medical Commission at 
Lourdes include not only French Catholic doctors but 
doctors of a dozen different nationalities, including non- 
Catholic and even non-Christian physicians, all men of 
unimpeachable standing. Nor are the bureau and com- 
mission approached by cripples 
and invalids independently, but 
under the sponsorship of their 
own local physicians, who vouch 
for their patients’ veracity and 
testify to the nature of their di- 
seases and to the treatments pre- 
viously given such sufferers. The 
pronouncements of such persons 
cannot be lightly or incredulously 
put aside. 

Again, I shall venture to tell a 
story which I hope will serve to 
clarify my conviction about mir- 
acles, though what I shall attempt 





to describe did not happen at Lourdes but in Persia, as 
it was still called when I first went there. The wife of 
a greatly beloved Protestant missionary, the mother of 
several young children, entered the British Hospital at 
Isfahan for an exploratory examination. The surgeon- 
in-chief, a hard-headed Scot and a graduate of a major 
medical school, was assisted in the operating room by 
two other physicians of high standing. Their unanimous 
verdict was that this woman was the victim of cancer 
that had already progressed so far that it would be 
futile to operate. She and her husband were informed 
of this sad verdict and began their preparations to meet 
her tragic end. 

But the news soon went beyond home and hospital 
and, presently, a group of representative Persians called 
on the missionary and asked him if he would lend them 
his chapel for a day. Puzzled, but pleased, he agreed to 
do so, since there was nothing in his form of faith which 
would make such a loan unsuitable. The delegation, 
accompanied by many friends, some Christian, some 
Mohammedan, some professing no special creed or re- 
ligion, met early in the morning and spent the day in 
prayer. Most of this was silent, but occasionally a fer- 
vent petition was voiced. As the sun was setting, a young 
man rose and held up his hand, commanding attention. 
“Let us all now give thanks to God,” he said gravely 
and reverently, “for the recovery of our beloved friend.” 

The next day, the surgeon and his staff examined their 
patient again. There was not a trace of cancer left in 
her body. She afterward gave birth to several more 
healthy children and lived to a ripe old age. 

This is not a legend. I myself was the house guest of 
the Scottish surgeon and his wife when I was in Isfahan, 
and he declared that the circumstances were those 
which I have very briefly outlined. His statement was 
corroborated by that of several missionaries, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, including the husband of the woman 
who was miraculously cured by prayer. 

I have chosen this as an example of one of my per- 
sonal reasons for belief in miracles, only because the 
conditions under which it took place were available for 
my own observation, and because I know that such a 
presentation is often more convincing than one based 
on indirect evidence. It happens to be the most remark- 
able one with which I have come into close contact 
But it is by no means an isolated instance of the power 
of prayer; it is the sort of thing that happens in many 
parts of the world, not “far away and long ago,” and 
that happens today, in Lourdes—a place which can be 
reached in a matter of hours from any place in the 
United States. 

If the first lesson of Lourdes is that “God moves in a 
mysterious way His wonders to perform,” and that this 
mysterious way includes the use of such persons as 
Bernadette, the greatest lesson is that miracles are not 
only a thing of the dim and distant past, but also of 
the close and vivid present. They are the ever present 
testimonial to the great truth spoken by our Lord Him- 
self when He said: “Amen, amen I say to you, he that 
believeth in me, the works that I do, he also shall do; 
and greater than these shall he do.” 
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We Went to Mexico 


Francs X. Connolly 


S$ RECENTLY AS FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, to cross the 
A International Bridge from the United States to 
Mexico, from Laredo to Nuevo Laredo, was to 
move from relative efficiency to chaos, from sanitation 
to squalor, from energy to lassitude. Dilapidation, 
stench, indifference, a nation dead at its extremities— 
this was the first impression of Mexico. Nor did the 
impression change as one traversed the bleak border 
country. The scraggly mesquite and cactus mothered 
a few herds of stunted Chihuahua range cattle and 
skinny goats. Villages looked like faintly organized mud- 
piles. Red-painted slogans on white-washed schools 
screamed reform. Monterrey, the Pittsburgh of Mexico, 
sprawled in ugly confusion in its cradle between the 
mountains. 

Now the contrast between south Texas and the 
neighboring Mexican zone is less pronounced. Nuevo 
Laredo blends almost imperceptibly with old Laredo. 
A broad new boulevard leads from the border city— 
a México. Near Monterrey one passes a sparkling new 
airport, the beginnings of a new university city, an 
army camp with the military neatness of the forts 
around San Antonio, an industrial park, modernistic 
villas. Mexican border guards wear natty uniforms and, 
when addressed in Spanish, a gleaming smile. 

As one moves farther south, through those tropical 
areas where, as the tourist books say, life has not 
changed much for 2,000 years, one still sees oxen, burros 
and mules, villages that begin with a circle of mud and 
thatched huts and peter out suddenly in a brown puddle 
that is the water supply, the laundry and the drainage 
pool. 

Yet even here there is change. A Pemex gas station 
thrusts its 20th-century face out of the primeval jungle; 
trucks and buses spit and choke on the indigestible 
Mexolina gas on roads where once one met only burros 
and burdened porters; a new rural school, named for 
Obregon or Aleman or some local revolutionary hero, 
proclaims the continuing struggle for literacy and prog- 
ress. Alongside the ejidos, those semi-Communist col- 
lective farms that replaced the estates several decades 
ago, are new, thousand-acre ranches of Santa Gertrudis 
cattle, neat fruit plantations and fields of sugar cane. 
Occasionally one encounters some small individual 
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farms, thanks to a new law that permits peons to buy 
110 to 150 hectares from the Government over a ten- 
year period. Private ownership has returned—not, one 
gathers, because of an ideological shift, but because 
it is more productive, and Mexico needs all the food 
she can raise. 


TODAY MEETS YESTERDAY 


All these symptoms of change prepare one for the 
dazzling spectacle of Mexico City. (Damage wrought 
by the earthquake of last July 28 has all been repaired. ) 
Now the fourth largest city in the Western hemisphere, 
with a metropolitan population of 4.5 million, the capi- 
tal presents all the appearances of phenomenal growth. 
The old section of the city remains the same, the plaza 
imperishable in its Spanish colonial splendor, the mar- 
kets splashy with gaudy fruits and flowers, the narrow 
streets vivid with a brown swarm of buyers and sellers. 
The business district, for all its renovations and chatter- 
ing traffic, retains a sedate 19th-century air. 

But as one moves from the center toward the Paseo 
de la Reforma, past the innumerable statues, along the 
wide, tree-lined boulevard, one walks into a new world 
of tall, modern office buildings, chic shops, glittering 
hotels, Parisian restaurants. Still farther out, rows of 
Renaissance palaces, protected by high walls and iron 
gates, yielding only a passing glimpse of their green 
gardens and tiled fountains, flank the road to Chapul- 
tepec Castle and its surrounding park. Beyond Chapul- 
tepec is the district called the Lomas of Chapultepec. 
Here the new rich and the rising middle class have 
built even more splendid villas. From hillside terraces 
they can see the spires of the glittering city, and be- 
yond, the snowy tops of the guardian mountains. 

In another direction the city streams out—along other 
broad boulevards to the equally sumptuous suburbs of 
Alvaro Obregon, San Angel and the Pedregal, near the 
showcase of modern Mexico, the handsome but for- 
bidding National University. On the campus an heroic 
statue of former President Aleman, more like Stalin 
than the President, gazes with satisfaction on concrete 
rectangles that somehow mingle the mystique of Aztec 
primitivism with that of modern science. 

At first glance, too, the spirit of the city seems as 
bright as its appearances. A new confidence, born of 
political maturity and steady economic progress, is evi- 
dent in new enterprises, in the relaxed gaiety of evening 
strollers in the Alameda and along the Paseo, in the 
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tone of newspaper comment. Mexicans quietly rejoice 
in the fact that they have not had a “shooting election” 
for some time, and that, by standards of the past, their 
Government is stable and reasonably honest. If their 
democratic conscience is pricked by a one-party system, 
unobtrusively managed by ex-Presidents and provincial 
jefes, they console themselves with the fact that the 
Party of Revolutionary Institutions, like the French 
Radicals, has grown conservative with the years. 


REVOLUTION GROWN REASONABLE 


Emphatically the party, now celebrating the centen- 
ary of La Reforma, wants no nonsense in the practical 
order. Officially an organ of a secular state, it encour- 
ages its orators and philosophers to yell all they want 
about the sagacity of Juarez and the perfidy of Diaz. 
Officially it sanctions radical artists like Juan O'Gorman 
and Diego Rivera, who depict their (to foreign eyes) 
wildly improbable versions of Mexican history in all the 
best public places. It still casts the United States as the 
thief of Texas. It is still proud of a huge monument it 
erected to commemorate the expropriation of the for- 
eign oil companies. 

But unofficially, Mexico—that is, the governing party 
—encourages foreign investments by its bland tax policy, 
desires an increasing collaboration with the United 
States, deplores the divisive tendencies of its factions 
on the extreme left. It even tolerates a token representa- 
tion of other parties in the National Congress. 

Indeed, one of the most ambiguous features of con- 
temporary Mexican life is the contrast between its 
official stringencies and its unofficial compromises. No- 
where is this paradox more evident than in the mixed 
attitude toward religion. Though none of the harsh 
legislation against the Church has been repealed, the 
Church is, on the surface, a respected institution. Ap- 
proximately a third of the people are devout Catholics, 
and a large majority are at least passively religious. 

In the museums, the Church is crudely painted as 
the handmaiden of a foreign conqueror, and Mexi- 
canidad is identified with the pre-Columbian races. 
Nevertheless, the Government does not interfere with 
Christian pieties. Churches 
are crowded, even on week- 
days. The shrine at Guada- 
lupe, as ever the heart of 
Mexican piety, throbs with a 
tangible fervor. The move- 
ments of the Archbishop of 
Mexico City are reported with 
cordial respect in all the news- 
papers. 

Because of the acute short- 
age of schools, the Govern- 
ment tolerates “private” 
schools, undisguisedly con- 
ducted by nuns, brothers and 
priests. One meets representa- 
tives of these religious groups, 
invariably dressed in lay fash- 
ion, some of them indeed as 





smartly as the professional society of the city itself. 
Prudent, yet zealous, they have won great respect by 
their competence as educators and their sensitive ad- 
justment to the Mexican reality. The serious people, in- 
cluding members of the Government, send their chil- 
dren to the “private” schools, thus encouraging the be- 
lief that, at some future date, official toleration may 
ripen into a more benign attitude. 

Common sense, orderly progress, concentration on 
such practical ends as improving roads, increasing the 
food supply, extending social aids, encouraging tourism, 
playing down factional disputes—all these emollient at- 
titudes seem to have replaced the revolutionary rancor 
that was still evident fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Of necessity, too, the new tone is favorable to a mild 
materialism—the instinct of the shopkeeper for a fast 
peso, of the official for “grease” to lubricate the wheels 
of public business, of the student to learn those subjects 
—English especially—that will help him get a better job. 
Contrary to the romantic view, Mexicans adore super- 
markets, Woolworths, Sears Roebuck, air conditioning, 
drug stores, family cars, radios, comic books and movies; 
and they dream with innocent envy of the way of life 
enjoyed by the American worker. 

Hence, they have moved, in a psychological sense, 
closer to the United States. They are disposed to in- 
tensify the economic, political and social connections 
that officials of both nations have carefully forged in 
recent years. The United States wants Mexico’s friend- 
ship at all costs, as we demonstrated last year by buying 
up Mexico’s surplus cotton. That Mexico responds to 
this attitude is clear in her willingness to destroy cattle 
infected by the hoof-and-mouth disease, an heroic ges- 
ture indeed in the light of her social and economic 
situation. These two acts symbolize the increasing col- 
laboration between the two countries, a collaboration 
that was thought impossible before World War II. 

Though Mexico is more modern, less “foreign” than 
in the past, we should not ignore the fact that Mexico 
is still a land of paradox, where potentially dangerous 
divisions exist between rich and poor, between blue- 
blood and Indian, between political party and social 
community, between Christian piety and Socialist ma- 
terialism, between legal theory and legal practice, be- 
tween relaxed federalism and doctrinaire centralism. In 
many ways these paradoxes are not rooted in the 
healthy pluralism or diversity that most North Ameri- 
cans regard as the condition of their unity. Rather, they 
are the results of many inconclusive revolutions, of un- 
resolved tensions, of abortive reforms, of sometimes in- 
genious improvisations, of what border residents used 
to call a series of Mexican stand-offs. 

The Mexican economy is shaky. The Indians want 
shoes, education, land. It is not inconceivable that they 
may learn how to put pressure behind their demands. 
How long will laborers be satisfied with a wage of 80c 
a day when a young engineer earns $27? The persistent 
voice of communism, now hushed by the disgrace of 
Hungary, may again sound beguiling if nine-tenths of 
the nation remains underpaid, undereducated and 
undernourished. 
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Mexico boasts—and rightly so—that she tolerates no 
social distinctions. The laws permit no segregation or 
discrimination. In her showplaces—the National Mu- 
seum, Chapultepec Palace, the National University, her 
public squares and circles—she exalts the Indian and 
the mestizo, and depreciates, sometimes vilely, her 
European heritage. The best families, clearly not In- 
dian in their ancestry, proclaim their Mexicanism in 
language that suggests a greater identity with Monte- 
zuma than with Cortez. 

But at bottom a vast distinction exists among the 
classes. For the residents of the Lomas of Chapultepec, 
the Indians are still a gente sin razon, fit to hew wood 
and draw water. Dark skins rarely marry into the best 
families. A caballero whose ancestry might be sus- 
pected often wears a flourishing mustache to proclaim 
that he is not an Indian. The Mexican social structure, 
no less than her economic life, is shaky. 


THE VIRGIN AND THE EAGLE 


In the long run, neither economic, nor political nor 
social forces are likely to give Mexico the kind of unity 
that will ensure her continued progress. Indeed, the 
only strong bonds among Mexican citizens are the 
Spanish language and the Catholic religion, the one 
uniting the minds and the other the soul of a hetero- 
geneous population. Of the two, Catholicism is clearly 
the more powerful link, forging a supernatural unity 


that can and does overcome natural divisions and in- 
stinctive animosities. It has been said that of the two 
chief symbols of Mexico—the Virgin of Guadalupe and 
the Aztec Eagle—it is the Virgin, as universal mother, 
who unites all her different children, and it is the Eagle, 
with its primitivism and retaliation, that divides them. 

That our Lady’s role is no mere fancy is something 
one can see and feel and breathe all through Mexico. 
The Virgin is everywhere. Her image stands in church 
portal and in house window; it dangles in the cabs of 
trucks and jingles on the arms of brown girls. No day 
passes without a huge pilgrimage to her shrine at 
Guadalupe. Some come in Cadillacs from the Lomas of 
Chapultepec and the villas of Cuernavaca, some in 
buses from middle-class dwellings in Mexico City. And 
always, winding down from the mists of the brown 
hills, bearing its banners and images, a whole village is 
walking, who knows how many miles, to the basilica on 
the hill of Tepeyac. 

At Guadalupe the great church our Lady commanded 
to be built is at once a sanctuary of her Son, an enor- 
mous hostel for the countless brothers and sisters of 
Juan Diego, a wordless school of love and a place of 
communion where all Mexicans and all Christians can 
repossess their common brotherhood. At Guadalupe one 
cannot doubt that our Lady is Queen of Mexico, the 
protectress of this beautiful land, the silent unraveler of 
its dark and often bloody complexities. 





And How Is Dear Old Ireland? 


Anita C. Lane 


HAT was IT the Dublin newspaper called the 

\X/ old lady who had died in Minnesota? An 

exile. She had left her native Ireland at the 
age of 20, the obituary report said, and now had died 
in Minneapolis at 82. 

Reading this on the train to Roscommon, I was 
startled. My parents, then, had been exiles. It was a 
new and strange concept. I had known, to be sure, that 
the Irish had many a song about the exile longing for 
home, but I had no idea it was Mama and Papa they 
meant. My idea of an exile was some 19th-century 
bucko who had run afoul of the law and been trans- 
ported by the British to Australia. 

I am sure that while they lived, my parents regarded 
the United States as a land, not of exile, but of oppor- 
tunity, where they could meet, marry and work hard 
to raise a large family amid educational and occupa- 
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tional advantages unknown on Connaught’s rocky acres. 
Love and loyalty they had for their native land, and as 
my mother worked in the kitchen, her song rose above 
the clink of pots and pans: 

Beau-ti-ful, beau-ti-ful Ireland 

You're the em-er-ald gem of the sea! 

It has been my privilege to visit the emerald gem of 
the sea three times, for a somewhat longer stay each. 
time. I think the only preconceived notion I brought 
to my first visit was the knowledge that Ireland held 
both beauties and difficulties. But I felt a little let down 
that first time because the difficulties were more in evi- 
dence than the beauties. 

There was the climate, of course. The persistence of 
gray in Irish skies is something that cannot be changed, 
and I could only marvel that so bleak a land could nur- 
ture a people of such kindly warmth. It seems to me 
that religion has a great deal to do with the case. 

But whatever the problems of Irish life, they are 
shunted aside when guests are to be welcomed. Irish 
hospitality is proverbial, and deservedly so. The visitor 
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basks in a genial glow while he is plied with the choicest 
of tea or the most potent of spirits; and he settles back 
to enjoy some of the best conversation in the world. For 
the Irish have the gift of expression to a rare degree, and 
it is a delight to hear the well-turned phrases flow from 
them. 

On each succeeding trip I have enjoyed more of Irish 
good company; and the latest and longest afforded 
time to see more of Erin’s celebrated scenic attractions, 
on one of the excellent Government-sponsored bus 
tours. Riding north from Dublin in a fine modern coach, 
my sister and I circled the coast in 12 days. Our 23 
fellow passengers were not—as we had expected they 
might be—American or Catholic in the majority. We en- 
joyed the variety and were pleased that those of other 
faiths should be interested in visiting Catholic Ireland. 
Eight of us in the “mixed grill” were from the United 
States. The rest were Irish, English, Welsh, Canadian, 
Australian and French. 


LAND OF BEAUTY 


This was the longest scheduled tour, and we were 
glad it brought us over the border to Belfast, the An- 
trim coast road, the Giant's Causeway, the seaside re- 
sort of Portrush and the walled city of Derry. We were 
too briefly in the North for any valid impressions, but 
Orangemen’s Day was just past, and the insignia of the 
Orange Order suspended over streets and at doorways 
were a reminder of politico-religious tension under a 
placid surface. We thought Belfast looked more like a 
Commonwealth (perhaps Canadian) city than an Irish 
one. 

There was abundant beauty on both sides of the 


border. Heaven smiled on us at Killarney, on the un-- 


forgettable sunny day when we rode through the Gap 
of Dunloe and were rowed down 14 miles of lakes and 
rivers by story-telling oarsmen. (We have since seen a 
commercial travelog of Ireland, with the Killarney sight- 
seers under umbrellas. Lucky we!) One of Ireland’s 
scenic surprises is the tropical vegetation on the Kerry 
coast around Parknasilla. And a sight I shall not soon 
forget is that of a farmer pitching hay on a hilltop amid 
some of the world’s most impressive scenery, at Dingle 
Bay. 

Besides our sightseeing, we had visiting—to relatives 
and friends, and friends of friends. And when we came 
home we called on our Aunt Delia, to tell her “how 
is dear old Ireland and how does she stand.” 

We found Aunt Delia busy as usual, and tired, with 
a houseful of grandchildren underfoot. The place was 
lively with noise and horseplay. “They get on their 
grandpa’s nerves,” she said (and on hers, too, we knew, 
though she wouldn't say so); “but I remind him that 
my parents never saw one of their grandchildren. We 
should be glad we have the opportunity to enjoy them.” 

I thought of her County Leitrim birthplace and of her 
childless brother and his wife whom we had visited 
there. His brothers and sisters had left, and of the 
grandchildren that his parents never saw there are now 
thirty of us living—all American-born—and so many 
youngsters in the new generation that I’ve lost count. 
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So much of vitality, of brain and brawn and spirit that 
issued from that farm, so much that is now in the main- 
stream of America’s life; so little in Ireland’s. 

When our uncle goes, that will be the end of that 
strain in its native place. He is a jolly man with a jolly 
wife, and their dog keeps them company. But like so 
many others of their kind, they married too late to have 
the young human companionship that ought to be 
bustling about them. And even if there had been chil- 
dren, might they not be off now to London or Sydney, 
as so many of that generation have gone? 

If this were the tale of an isolated family, Ireland 
would not now be threatened with population anemia. 
However, such histories are more the rule than the ex- 
ception. Ireland’s loss is the world’s gain; but how long 
can she maintain her nationhood? 

A casual visitor can offer no profound insights into 
the nature of Ireland’s problem or its solution. I have 
been trying to learn more about Ireland, from writings 
of the Irish themselves and from the observations of 
non-residents. A great deal of commentary on Ireland 
comes forth annually in the form of St. Patrick’s Day 
oratory and articles in Catholic periodicals. In this 
year’s sampling I think it is possible to discern a trend 
toward sober analysis and away from the familiar senti- 
mentalizing that has contributed little to Ireland’s well- 
being. 


PEOPLE OF THE LAND 


It may be edifying to be told about the virtues of 
the simple life as lived in rural Ireland, far from the 
distractions (and the amenities) of city life. But when- 
ever I read such effusions I suspect that they have been 
composed in the snug fastnesses of centrally heated 
apartments in urban America. It would seem that more 
of a constructive nature can be found in the sort of 
article published by the Australian convert economist 
Colin Clark, in the London Tablet of December 8, 1956. 
Clark had participated in the 1956 annual conference of 
Muintir na Tire (People of the Land movement), and 
he gives an approving analysis of this group’s efforts 
to improve conditions of life and production on the 
Irish land. 

The article quotes from a paper contributed to the 
conference by Bishop William Philbin of Clonfert on 
“The Religious Incentive in Economics.” Observed the 
bishop: “All labor is blessed, but there is no special 
blessing on laborious and out-of-date methods of work.” 
And it is high time, Mr. Clark remarked, that we should 
have this denial of “what has hitherto been mistakenly 
believed by many devout Catholics . . . that primitive 
peasant agriculture and handicrafts call down upon 
those who practice them some special spiritual ad- 
vantages not available to those who work in a more 
modernized community.” 

We who love Ireland would do well to talk more of 
Muintir na Tire and less of “Erin go bragh” and the 
“luck of the Irish.” It is not luck or catch phrases that 
will improve conditions, but the reasoned application 
of the old truth that God helps those who help them- 
selves. “Erin go bragh,” they tell me, means “Ireland 
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forever.” It was a priest, the late Canon John M. Hayes 
of Bansha, Tipperary, who had the vision to see that 
if there is to be an Ireland forever, there will have to 
be some changes made. He devoted his life to finding 
and applying methods by which the people of his parish, 
and all who live in rural Ireland, could better their lot; 
and Muintir na Tire is the product of his efforts. 


The year 1957 has come and gone since Colin Clark | 


attended that Irish conference in the summer of 1956: 
a year that brought the sad news of Canon Hayes’ death 
in January at 68, and a year that saw the name of Ire- 
land appear with unwonted frequency in American 
newspapers, for reasons both sprightly and somber. The 
sprightly reports had to do with the travels and the 
witticisms of Dublin’s Lord Mayor, Robert Briscoe, 
who made friends for Ireland all up and down our 
land. And the somber occurrences have been acts of 
violence, border clashes, bloodshed and loss of life in 
the name of a unity as yet unattained. 

Late last August Ireland was mentioned again in our 
papers, in reports of a newsworthy speech made by 
the Bishop of Cork, Dr. Cornelius Lucey. “It is mis- 
guided idealism,” Dr. Lucey told the people of Ireland, 
“to be prepared to die for one’s country but not to live 
for it, nor to work for it, nor to make it a better place 
for more to settle down in.” The reports I saw made 
no mention of it, but the occasion ot the bishop’s ad- 
dress was the annual Muintir na Tire conference. The 
chief problem of Ireland today he said, 


is not partition but emigration. The true Irish pa- 
triot is not the man whose eyes are fixed on the six 
lost counties, but the man whose eyes are on the 
800,000 Irish men and women lost to the nation by 
emigration since 1922. The true Irish patriot today 
is not the man who sheds his blood and the blood 
of others, but the man who sheds his sweat for his 
countrymen, who makes it possible for more and 
more of our people to live and settle down and 
grow old in the land of their birth. 


These may, perhaps, be regarded as hard sayings. But 
they come from no unfriendly critic. Their author loves 
and understands his country and, like his colleague in 
Clonfert, is realistic enough to recognize that there are 
some problems in Ireland which cannot be laid at any 
doorsteps in London or Belfast; and that postponing 
their solution will make them no easier to solve. Dr. 
Lucey sees in Muintir na Tire the most effective 
answer to present needs: “The message of Muintir na 
Tire,” he pointed out, “is the message of self-help, of 
people getting together locally and dealing with their 
own problems as far as they can.” 

There is need to give thought to the bishop’s advice, 
over here as well as over there. For there is good rea- 
son to believe, I think, that public opinion among the 
American Irish carries a great deal of weight among 
the Irish in Ireland, and the tendency here to senti- 
mentalize and idealize the hard facts of Irish life has 
formed something of a barrier to progress. 

It is time to cease viewing the green isle through a 
rose-colored haze, pretending it to be a kind of Never- 
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Never Land peopled mainly by saints, scholars, lepre- 
chauns and Dark Rosaleens. Ireland is a real place, 
peopled by flesh-and-blood human beings (including a 
fair sprinkling of the saintly and the scholarly) who 
must try with small resources to cope with large prob- 
lems. We could give them the best kind of encourage- 
ment by our moral support, by our willingness to recog- 
nize and to help them recognize and cope with their 
problems—not by pretending the problems don’t exist. 


OUT OF THE CELTIC TWILIGHT 


The American Irish, by and large, enjoy a higher de- 
gree of material prosperity than their kinsmen in Ire- 
land. Some of that affluence could be spent in a “trade, 
not aid” program of purchasing Irish-made goods. A 
visiting Irish official once remarked that if every Ameri- 
can of Irish descent would spend $5 a year on Irish 
merchandise, it could work wonders for the island’s 
economy. A bridal gift of Waterford glass (costing more 
than $5!) can become a cherished heirloom. If the man 
of the house wants a tweed jacket, how about Irish 
tweed? Ireland sends us a variety of foodstuffs, and 
there are the linens and the laces and, ah yes, the 
whiskey and the stout. 

Tourism is a form of trade, too. Travel in Ireland 
should be publicized more to American globetrotters. 
Of course, a great deal of money is spent on official 
publicity, but we could be unofficial agents letting our 
fellow Americans know, whatever their national or re- 
ligious background, that they would enjoy a stay among 
friendly, open-hearted folk who speak English. 

For those in a position to give of their surplus to 
worthy causes, Muintir na Tire is a worthy one indeed. 
Canon Hayes himself, in his chapter of Fr. John A. 
O’Brien’s much-discussed book The Vanishing Irish 
(McGraw-Hill, 1953), appealed for funds for the work 
and pointed out that if it were not for a generous gift 
from Boston’s Archbishop Cushing, Muintir na Tire 
would have had to dismiss its only paid organizer. 
“Every dollar contributed,” he assured his readers, “will 
be used to its limit, and it will give you a chance to 
save Ireland.” The book recommended that contribu- 
tions be addressed to Canon Hayes. His successor is 
Very Rev. Maurice Morrissey, P.P., Kilteely, County 
Limerick, Ireland. 

Erin’s green isle is a grand land, and the lilt of Irish 
laughter is a mighty attractive sound that should go - 
echoing through many centuries to come. It will, if Ire- 
land has the good sense to heed her men of vision, and 
if Ireland’s descendants in America and Australia and 
England and 
every where 
else lend their 
moral and ma- 
terial support 
toward the 
building of a 
bright future 
for a small and 
valiant nation. 
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Make Faith Your Camera Abroad 
Harold C. Gardiner 


touched down at Ireland’s Shannon airport on 

September 27 shared my thoughts, but I could 
not help feeling that the U. S. ramparts we had left 
some ten hours earlier were, in one regard at least, fairly 
well watched. We had actually left New York’s Idlewild 
airport a great deal more than ten hours earlier. About 
two hours out over the Atlantic our number-three motor 
conked out; we promptly made a U-turn and headed 
back to Idlewild. In what seemed like two or three 
minutes, two jet-planes were circling and dipping 
around us in lazy-seeming flight. One of our plane’s 
officers was walking up and down the aisle to reassure 
us and when we asked him what the jets were up to, 
he replied rather casually: “Oh, those are from our In- 
terceptor Command; they’ve come out to give us a look- 
over.” 

It seems that every plane coming into the United 
States is coded and ticketed, and ours was a plane that 
was coming into the country when it should have been 
going out. Despite radio communications and the air- 
line identification painted on the wings, the Interceptor 
Command wanted to have a close look; anyone, after 
all, can paint letters on plane wings. We finally arrived 
at Shannon at 9 A. M. instead of at the crack of dawn. 


P's: NOT ALL THE PASSENGERS on the plane that 


EFFECT OF LITTLE ROCK 


The modest glow of feeling that our ramparts were 
well watched faded fairly soon as we began to be pep- 
pered with questions about some things that were not 
going too well inside the U. S. bastions. Little Rock 
was a stumbling block all through Ireland and England; 
by the time I got to France, however, Sputnik and the 
U. S. lag in the rocket race had stolen the spotlight 
from the race problem. The Irish and the English were 
not so much shocked over Little Rock as puzzled over 
the relationship between our State and Federal govern- 
ments; they wondered whether the President had acted 
promptly and firmly enough. A little explanation went 
a surprisingly long way toward making puzzled in- 
quirers realize what a tremendous distance we have 
come in the matter of interracial justice, despite glaring 
setbacks from time to time. The English are not now 
too ready to sit in judgment, as they are beginning to 





Fr. Garpiner, who is America’s Literary Editor, re- 
turned recently from a three-month visit to various 
cultural centers in Europe. 
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face a racial problem somewhat comparable to ours, 
what with the great influx of natives from Jamaica and 
Africa. 

This observation on the virtues of calm discussion 
suggests a comment that may be helpful to those who 
will soon be going abroad. You will, I think, find in 
foreign countries just about what you expect to find. 
The tourist will usually be more or less subconsciously 
on the lookout for things he has been told he will not 
like. If the tourist sets out anticipating that he will 
meet Irishmen and Englishmen who will sneer at our 
handling of our racial problems, he will probably meet 
just that sort of person. There seems to be some sort 
of subtle social chemistry at work here: the man who 
goes abroad with a chip on his shoulder inevitably is 
attracted to others whose shoulders carry chips. 


WHILE IN ROME 


On: a minor level, if our tourist goes abroad looking 
for hotel accommodations, railroad service, customs of 
eating or bathing which he can compare unfavorably 
with their counterparts in the United States, he will 
have no trouble in finding them. But if one goes pre- 
pared to take customs as he finds them, he will be 
amazed at how little the differences matter. It may 
sound smug and sentimental to put it this way, but if 
you go abroad prepared to like what you find, prepared 
to like and to be liked, you will not return home full of 
fables about how little the Europeans like the Ameri- 
cans. 

The piece of equipment the average U. S. tourist lugs 
abroad which does most to prevent him from really see- 
ing the countries he visits, is his camera. This gadget 
inevitably makes the tourist more interested in places 
than in people, and the best way to get the feel of a 
country is to meet and talk to people of all sorts and 
conditions. If you can talk to no one else, you can al- 
ways try out the taxi-drivers, who are apparently the 
same the world over. 

What did talking to people reveal in a brief nine 
weeks? Ireland, it struck me, is a worried country. Its 
main headache is the problem of emigration: some 
40,000 people a year leave, mostly now for Canada, 
England and Australia. As one father said, pointing to 
his seven children: “According to the figures, two of 
my children will certainly leave the country. Oh, well, 
our most valuable export has always been Irishmen. But 
how long can it go on?” Another problem—this one 
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vexes the clergy particularly—is: what happens to Irish- 
men after they do leave home? The total prison popula- 
tion in Ireland, I learned, is less than 400; jails are be- 
ing closed for lack of “patronage.” But year after year 
Irish girls in some of the great English industrial cen- 
ters like Manchester fall foul of the law. Is the re- 
ligious and social training young people get in Ireland 
deep enough and practical enough to prepare them to 
face a larger and perhaps more materialistic world? 

Against this first impression of troubled questioning, 
one has to set the feeling of hopefulness and buoyancy 
one meets at such an institution as the Catholic Work- 
ers’ College in Dublin. There over 800 young working 
men, managers, budding politicians and young men and 
women planning for marriage follow evening courses 
that prepare them for the solution of the great prob- 
lems confronting Ireland. 


THE FORTUNES OF FRANCE? 


I shall have to hurry along through England and 
Belgium and take up this small roll of impressions again 
in Paris. My stay in Paris was somewhat disappointing 
because the newest crisis in the Government had dis- 
rupted rail and mail services and most of the other con- 
veniences the tourist depends on. But one prominent 
publisher with whom I had a long discussion was strong 
in his conviction that such French crises will fairly soon 
be a thing of the past. He has had long experience in 
youth movements, and states with vigor that the younger 
generation is being magnificently prepared, culturally, 
politically and spiritually, mainly through the well-or- 
ganized and country-wide apostolate of the clergy 
among the young. “Give us ten years,” he proclaimed, 
“and we will be a new nation.” This enthusiasm was 
definitely not shared by another commentator, who 
shrugged and wondered out loud whether France will 
be given those ten years. Certainly political cynicism 
was in the Paris climate in October. 

What to say about Rome? Ten days was barely 
enough time to scratch the surface, either of places or 
of people. One suggestion comes to mind: leave that 
camera at the hotel and don’t get caught up in a round 
of tours of the places prominent in the guide books. The 
marvelous church of St. Clement is, to be sure, in the 
guide books, but you will very likely to whisked through 
it in an hour. A day or more spent in the church’s three 
levels will give a fuller sense of the history of the Eter- 
nal City than a thousand camera shots of the Forum and 
the Colosseum. The great thing is to try to get the feel- 
ing of living history. The Caesars are, in more senses 
than one, worlds removed from us, but St. Peter and 
St. Clement and all the saints memorialized at Rome 
are of our world. We visit not merely their shrines, but 
them. 

The same fact comes home to the tourist in Florence. 
It is a breath-taking city, with its superabundance of 
artistic masterpieces, but as you go through the great 
museums, note how the artists of the 14th and 15th 
centuries are of our world and speak to it. The thought 
struck me that it would be “meet and just” to say a 
prayer for the souls of those great artists. The talent 
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they devoted to making visible and palpable the mys- 
teries of the faith could not, we feel, have sprung from 
the souls of men who were cynics or scoffers. Yet they 
were men, and Renaissance men at that, caught up in 
the turbulence and magnificent growing pains of a new 
age. May they rest in peace and may their intercession 
bring to this new age of ours the same vision of our 
Lady and her Son they bequeathed to the ages. 


SHRINE TO THE INCARNATION 


Our Lady and her Son. I have saved Lourdes to the 
last, for it is incomparable. I cannot hope to add any- 
thing to all that has been written of this truly holy 
place, but one thought struck home to me that I would 
like to share especially with those who will go on pil- 
grimage this centenary year. It is our Lady’s shrine, ob- 
viously and undoubtedly. But though she was there 
visibly once—as she is there almost palpably now—it 
seems to me that she came there only to step aside and 
show us her Son. 

Lourdes is, I believe, first and foremost a shrine to 
the Incarnation, to the Son of God made flesh. For a 
hundred years our poor suffering flesh has come on pil- 
grimage to Lourdes to plead for the intercession of her 
through whom the Word was made flesh. What is this 
but a reminder to a body-worshiping world that the 
body is indeed a holy thing, but holy now because re- 
deemed and destined to glory through the Incarnation 
of Mary’s Son. Look for our Lady at Lourdes and you 
will find her as she always has been—the unsullied glass 
through which He is always to be seen in the glory of 
His human vesture of flesh. 

In the very first issue of a new magazine, The Ameri- 
can Abroad, which appeared in France while I was 
there, Vincent Sheean wrote about Florence and asked 
how it happened that in a brief span of 400 years the 
Florentine genius overflowed in such prodigality that 
the world has never seen its like. I think there is only 
one possible answer: our Lady is everywhere in Flor- 
ence. Never before or after has the Mother of God been 
so omnipresent in representation and so much in the 
minds and, we may suppose, the hearts of artists. But, 
as at Lourdes, so in art: she is present as the unsullied 
glass. Christ is the real pres- 
ence in all the art that de- 
picts His mother. 

This was to be a random 
report of a European trip, 
and not a sermonette. But 
the spiritual note just cannot 
be muted. No sensitive and 
thinking tourist who spends 
some time in Europe can fail 
to come home with a deeper 
realization of the place of 
the Blessed Virgin and 
Christ, her Son in the civili- 
zation we have inherited and 
which it is our challenge, 
through their help, to pre- 
serve. 
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Books about Lands Near and Far 


\ 
TRAVE L 


THE WHOLE WORLD, STRANGER 
By Virginia Moore. Macmillan. 352p. $5.50 





Each year thousands of Americans, like 
the Moore sisters, take world tours to 
places unknown 15 years ago. World 
War II, the end of colonialism, increased 
curiosity and Communist activities part- 
ly account for interest in Asia. But many 
travel just because they feel that “The 
whole world, stranger, is one country,” 
as the Greek poet Meleager put it. This 
idea fired Dr. Moore’s 79-day “trip to 
humanity” during the early months of 
1955. 

Few Americans bring to a tour such 
resources of experience (in all parts of 
Europe), such knowledge (evidenced 
by a doctorate in religion and philos- 
ophy) and such sympathy as the author 
musters. Her knowledge of India is ex- 
tensive, and she is acquainted with 
Buddhist and Confucian traditions. 

The tour included, and the book re- 
ports with uncommon intelligence and 
charm, all the “right” things: in Japan, 
for instance, No and Kabuki plays, all 
the important shrines and gardens of 
Tokyo, Kyoto and Nara; Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Bali. Saigon was seen 
enroute to Angkor in Cambodia, but 
Dr. Moore’s grasp of Vietnamese geog- 
raphy and politics is sketchy. Bangkok 
and—more unusual—Rangoon were in- 
cluded. 

Travel in India was more extensive, 
with a side trip to Ceylon. At Karachi 
the two sisters separated so that the 
author could visit the cradle of Indian 
civilization at Mohenjo-daro. Beirut, 
Damascus, Jerusalem and ancient Petra 
were their chief objectives in the Middle 
East. Turkey, Greece and Western Eu- 
rope rounded out the tour. 

So venturesome a trip required cour- 
age, imagination and humor, especially 
for two unescorted ladies. But the 
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Moore sisters were adequately equipped 
with these requisites. And, more impor- 
tant, they possessed in abundance warm 
friendliness that enabled them to under- 
stand the peoples among whom they 
moved. The brief meetings with Mrs. 
Taka in Japan, Narayana Menon in 
Delhi, the poor sweeper in Madras, 
Odile Makaros near Delphi and many 
others are moving human encounters 
beautifully told for the vicarious ex- 
perience of stay-at-home Americans. 

Perhaps because this was a first world 
tour, the book’s style is a bit breathless. 
And the fact that it is primarily a human 
adventure may account for its singular 
obliviousness to political and economic 
situations. The world today is far less 
one than Dr. Moore’s warm love of 
humanity would have it. Actually it is 
cloven by deep fissures: ethnic, religious, 
ideological, economic. 

For that reason the political dimen- 
sions of travel are greater today than 
at any time since the 16th century. Dr. 
Moore (now off on a second world tour) 
and all Americans were reminded re- 
cently by President Eisenhower that as 
foreign travelers they are ambassadors 
of the American people, Urbanity like 
hers can help unite mankind and thus 
render less apt the second half of Mel- 
eagers distich: “The whole world, 
stranger, is one country; and universal 
chaos sires all mortals.” 

FRANCIS J. CORLEY 


PORTUGAL AND THE PORTUGUESE 
WORLD 
By Richard Pattee. Bruce. 350p. $7.50 


In the passport-checking office on the 
northern frontier of Portugal an em- 
phatic statement in large letters is 
posted on the wall. It says simply: “Por- 
tugal is not a small country.” If Mr. Pat- 
tee’s book is as widely read as it deserves 
to be, the truth of that statement will be 
brought home to American public opin- 
ion. For, as he shows, we cannot under- 
stand Portugal or its importance for the 
world today if we forget its vast and 
rapidly developing overseas provinces 
in Africa and Asia, and its very close 
relations with its former colony, now 
the largest republic in South America, 
the United States of Brazil. 

The most significant feature of the 
Portuguese record, as Mr. Pattee rightly 


insists, is its astonishing spiritual vitality 
from the time of its founding as a nation 
some eight centuries ago until the pres- 
ent day. The disproportion between the 
human and natural resources of the 
small band of warriors who in the 12th 
century affirmed and defended the 
national will to independence against 
the Spaniard and the Moor is more than 
matched by the astonishing accomplish- 
ment of the little nation of perhaps one 
million inhabitants about the year 1500 
A.D. It explored the entire globe and 
founded the greatest empire of the 16th 
century in the New World, in Africa 
and in Asia. 

Even today, the Portuguese empire 
is the third largest in the world and, 
if present tendencies prevail, it may 
well become the first. For, unlike the 
other colonial powers, Portugal has kept 
its overseas provinces virtually free from 
the racial tensions that have racked the 
English, French and Dutch empires. 
This is undoubtedly due, as Mr. Pattee 
shows, to the absence of a strong feel- 
ing of racial apartheid; for a Portuguese 
Indian or African is and feels himself 
a Portuguese, to an extent that no In- 
dian or African can feel himself British. 
From the earliest times the Portuguese 
kings encouraged their mariners, ex- 
plorers, settlers and even administra- 
tors to marry women of the newly- 
discovered lands, as no other colonizing 
power did. 

After a careful survey of the geog- 
raphy and the historical development 
of the Portuguese nation, Mr. Pattee 
devotes the last third of his book to the 
present state of Portugal and its over- 
seas provinces. He is outspokenly sym- 
pathetic to Salazar’s Government. While 
no one can deny its authoritarian char- 
acter, Pattee makes it clear that only 
the most doctrinaire propaganda can 
call it “fascism.” There is no terror, no 
master race, no strutting dictator. There 
is rather a record of steady economic 
and social progress, of regained order 
and self-respect after the 16 years of 
anarchy, bloodshed and financial ruin 
under the impotent parliamentary Gov- 











ernment which attempted to rule be- 
tween the overthrow of the last king 
in 1910 and the revolution of 1926. 
This progress is due in very large 
part, Mr. Pattee shows, to the extraor- 
dinary man who has headed Portugal’s 
Government for almost thirty years, Dr. 
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America 


FLY TO THE 


ernadette 


AND ON TO ALL THE 
SHRINES OF EUROPE 








To Catholics pilgrimaging to the great 
Lourdes Centennial, Pan American and 
Ireland’s Aer Lingus are happy to offer the 
fastest and most direct service from New 
York to this consecrated shrine. 

Flying with Pan American, you'll be on 
the airline that pioneered the Atlantic and 
which to this day carries more transatlantic 
passengers than any other. You have a 
choice of flying on radar-equipped 
“Super-7” Clippers*, world’s fastest over- 
ocean airliners, or double-decked Super 
Stratocruisers, world’s roomiest and most 
comfortable airliners. 


In Ireland, you can visit the shrines of 





Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick, and 
Lough Derg. Then, from the Emerald Isle, 
youll fly to Lourdes on Aer Lingus’ swift, 
four-engined Viscounts, renowned for their 
quietness. 

From Lourdes, you may continue on by 
Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the monas- 
tery of Montserrat) and then to Rome, the 
Eternal City, via Pan American. 

For tourist information about any part 
of Europe, and descriptive literature on 
Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local 
PAA office, or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan 
American World Airways, Box 1790, New 
York 17, N.Y. Wl ile Niele os ee We 
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FREE 
**To The 
Catholic 
Visiting 
Europe” 


The famous Catholic shrines of 
Europe are a source of constant 
inspiration to the devout. All of 
us cherish the hope of seeing these 
shrines in person. That’s why the 
McGinniss Travel Service has issued 
this helpful folder. 


Here you will find beautiful 
photographs, background infor- 
mation and other data on these 

great centers of Catholic interest. 
Whether or not you plan an early 
trip to Europe, you'll be glad to 
have this free folder. Simply write or 
phone. No obligation. 


a pS 
TRAVEL SERVICE MC. 


GFA s0sern A. MCGINNISS - PRES. a5, 
cit Moe soseontsch tas Sa LTE 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH NEW YORK 16 
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CATHOLIC BOOK LISTS showing 
Newly Published Catholic Books, 
Catholic Books in Print (a cumulative 
bibliography), 
Used and Out-of-Print Books. 
Frequently issued and free. Write today. 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 

















AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please . . enrol .... renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


0 Sustaining, $25 or more 
( Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a revort of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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Antonio Oliveira Salazar, a man of pene- 
trating intelligence, of absolute honesty 
and of selfless consecration to his coun- 
try’s service. Dr. Salazar reluctantly left 
his Chair of Economics at the University 
of Coimbra to save his country from 
complete financial disaster. He has gone 
on as head of the Government to lead 
his country from impotent anarchy to 
a new sense of dignity which is clearly 
apparent to the visitor to Portugal today. 

No one, least of all Dr. Salazar, or 
Mr. Pattee, would claim that all is well 
in Portugal, There is still much to be 
done in overcoming poverty, disease and 
illiteracy. The important thing is that 
much is being done, and that every year 
marks significant and visible advances 
in housing in all income brackets, in 
medical care, in social services and in 
education, as well as in the development 
of industry, the construction of an ex- 
cellent system of roads and the expan- 
sion of hydro-electric power. 

Mr. Pattee’s book does not attempt 
to give us a graphic picture of the hu- 
man and cultural side of Portuguese 
life, but it performs a most valuable 
service in giving us the best current 
account of the historical development 
and the present state of Portuguese 
political, social and economic condi- 
tions, based on a Jong and intimate per- 
sonal study. One of the most useful 
features of the book is its up-to-date and 
well-chosen bibliography on all phases 
of Portuguese history and present status 
—including some unfavorable as well as 
favorable works—which will greatly 
facilitate further study. 

JEAN MIsRAHI 


VIEW TO THE SOUTHEAST 
By Santha Rama Rau. Harper. 240p. $3.50 


Santha Rama Rau’s many admirers will 
find little reason for disappointment in 
her latest effort. View to the Southeast, 
a report of her recent travels, is marked 
by delectable writing, vivid description, 
and keen perception which will arouse 


| vicarious experiences of the highest 
| order in its readers. Ten Southeast Asian 


| 


lands occupied her attention on this 
trip: the Philippines, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia, Bali, Burma and Ceylon. Each 
gets about twenty pages in her book. 
But it is utterly amazing what Miss 
Rau can do within such a limitation. 
Politics are mentioned only in passing. 
Her capsule accounts of the historical 
and geographic settings convey just the 
minimal amount of information needed. 
What she is really interested in are the 
popular arts, especially the indigenous 


theatre and dances of the various coun- 
tries. Her eye is continually upon how 
ordinary people enjoy life through such 
outlets; in the case of Bali she develops 
this theme at length to show that every- 
one there is an artist. Her account of 
Bali should rank as one of the best 
descriptions of that isle ever written. 

There is so much fine writing in these 
pages that it is difficult to single out 
items for special mention. But one must 
especially note her portrayals of Cholon 
(the Chinese city adjacent to Saigon), 
Anuradhapura (the Buddhist center in 
Ceylon), the Dutch pagoda in Laos, 
and the Grand Palace and Temple of 
the Emerald Buddha in Bangkok. These 
are superb. 

The lighter side of life does not es- 
cape Santha Rama Rau either, as at- 
tested by her listing of bus companies in 
Medan, Indonesia: “the Atom and 





Arrow buses, the King Kong Express, 
and my favorite, the Beta Hamu, or 
Let’s Go Bus Company—[which] con- 
tribute to a feeling of push and vitality 
entirely uncharacteristic of equatorial 
lands.” The same gift sparkles in her list 
of such organizations in Indonesia as 
“The Revolutionary Young Men’s Art 
and Charity Society,” and the “Victori- 
ous Religion and Rhythm Club.” 

View to the Southeast is a first-rate 
travelog which will delight everyone. 
It should especially appeal to those who 
follow Southeast Asia’s many political 
crises and perhaps lose sight of how 
people enjoy life there. After all, life 
does precede politics. 

Epwarp R. O’Connor 


600 MILLION CHINESE 
By Robert Guillain. Criterion. 299p. $5 


The oldest great nation in the world— 
and the largest—has for centuries had no 
voice in world affairs. Though she 
prided herself on being the “Central 
Kingdom,” China lived on the periph- 
ery of the busy world of making, mar- 
keting and money, content with birth 
and death and the veneration of ancient 
classics. That Old China died a death 
of violence at the very moment set for 
her rejuvenation. What followed is a 
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monster begot in violence and baptized 
in blood, Chinese in name, Russian in 
aspect and inhuman in its atheistic 
materialism. 

600 Million Chinese is a look at this 
brutal Communistic state, taken by a 
French journalist in the fall of 1955. 
What enhances the value of this study 
is the fact that the author knew China 
before she succumbed to the forces of 
international communism. Though he 
knew China at the lowest point of her 
often tragic history and thus is extreme- 
ly critical of the Kuomintang and of 
Chiang, and cannot help but see many 
material improvements in the new set- 
up, he finds the essence of tragedy in 
the dehumanization of that once viva- 
cious, buoyant, humerous human being 
that was the individual Chinese. 

The author, an honest observer, could 
not help but be impressed by the tre- 
mendous material gains of only six years. 
Factories are springing up everywhere, 
their equipment often of the very best, 
some to be matched only in the United 
States. China has become a producer 





of heavy machinery beyond the wildest | 
hopes of a few years back, and her in- | 


dustrial potential has increased by giant | 


leaps, thanks to phenomenal aid from 
Russia in the way of machines and tech- 
nical help. 

Still, the balance sheet shows that the 
cost has been far too high in the things 
that made Comrades Wong and Tong 
both Chinese and men. The author sums 
up his impressions in this formula. 
“Material achievement: remarkable; 
spiritual achievement: terrifying.” Side 
by side with new factories and schools 
and creches, we see the Chinese people 
transformed into robots, their thought 


manufactured, their speech as from so | 


many loudspeakers blaring out one mas- 
ter record, They are alike even in ap- 
pearance, so that they can be aptly 
described as “blue ants.” 





The picture is not so much intriguing | 


as terrifying, for the author saw over- 
whelming evidence that the vast mass 
of the people had been brainwashed 
into accepting the new Utopia and that 
the new slogans had become their nor- 
mal modes of thought. There was never 
much resistance to the new regime; in 
fact, the new masters were welcomed 
throughout China as surely better than 
the jackals of the old regime, who 
preyed on the corruption of its dying. 
The one voice of opposition to ex- 
tremes was that of the Chinese Catholic 
Church, raised only when the Red 
Caesars overstepped the rights of God. 
The author was in Shanghai shortly 
after the persecution of September, 
1955 that led to the arrest of the Bishop 
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Fly KLM —“It’s a Treat to go Dutch” 


Fly KLM 


fo the shrines 
of Europe 


Now is an ideal time to make 
plans for a KLM tour of 
Europe’s sacred shrines. 
Forthcoming ceremonies at 
Lourdes will commemorate the 
100th Anniversary of the 
appearances of Our Lady to 
Ste. Bernadette. You will assist 
at Mass in the Miraculous 
Grotto, witness the inspiring 
Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Blessing of 
the Sick, take part in the 
moving pageantry of the 
Torchlight Procession. 


In addition to the 1958 Lourdes 
Centennial, KLM takes you to 
the historic, renowned Catholic 
centers of Rome — and to 
“Civitas Dei,” the pavilion of 
the Holy See and universal 
Catholicism at the Brussels 
International Exposition. Truly, 
the world’s most revered 
shrines are brought conven- 
iently close to you by KLM. 








You will enjoy your trip on 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 
Courtesy, quiet efficiency, and 
delightful Dutch hospitality 
are traditional with the 
Flying Dutchmen of KLM. 
Plan now for your swift, 
comfortable Royal Dutch 
pilgrimage to the shrines of 
Europe. See your travel agent 
or mail the coupon below. 


World's First Airline 




















430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES, Tour Dept. iM-13 


Please send full information on Royal Dutch 
pilgrimages to the shrines of Europe. 








Name. 


Address. 





City. Zone 


State 





My travel agent is 
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The Emergence 
of Liberal 
Catholicism 
im America 


By ROBERT D. CROSS. A challenging | : 
apparently in outward control of the 


book that refutes the often-made assumption 


that all Catholics hold uniform views on all | 
matters concerning their Church. Mr. Cross | 
shows how liberal elements in the Catholic | 
Church have been working to modify the | 


prejudices of fellow Catholics at home and 


abroad for many years. He discusses their | 
many partial victories and presents a de- | 


tailed examination of the work they are 


doing today. $5.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD 


University 





Press 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38 
Massachusetts 
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$ THRIFT 


MOTORCOACH 
ESCORTED TOURS 
SAILING ON 

M/V AROSA SKY 


44 Days fully conducted, 
Europe’s best deluxe motorcoaches, 
visiting 10 Countries, 


from $792.00 


Also many other independent tours 
by air and sea, visiting the high- 
lights of the continent, arranged by 
one of Europe’s largest indepen- 
dent tour organizations with 22 offi- 
ces to serve you. 


using 


SWISS PLAN CORPORATION 
150 E. 50th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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and many priests and laymen. He was 
the first foreign observer on the scene. 
Here at least he found heroes who had 
not capitulated, ready to suffer and die 
for convictions outlawed by the dicta- 
tors. The regime struck, and though 
perhaps it succeeded in destroying the 
organization of the Church, it could not 
change the hearts of martyrs and con- 


fessors. Some priests yielded under the | 
tremendous pressure, and they were | 


churches, docile propaganda _instru- 
ments for the masters. But Christ’s 
Church was alive in the hearts of heroes 
in prison and exile. 

Communism’s work is described in 
such terrifying terms that it is difficult 
to understand why the author must “re- 
fuse to be ranked among the champions 
of anti-communism,” nor why, if he 
really seeks the “best way of fighting 
for freedom . . ., he does not wish to 


be labeled as belonging to one of the | 


two camps which today are tearing the 
world in two.” For tearing the world 
asunder seems the harsh but sole solu- 
tion consonant with the Master’s words: 
“If thy eye scandalize thee, pluck it 
out. . . . He who is not with me is 
against me.” Maurice F. MEYERS 


A Look at the U.S.A. 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION 
By Max Lerner. Simon & Schuster. 950p. 
$10 


Here is a book which one could classify 
as a “secularist’s encyclopedia.” The 
term is not used pejoratively, but in a 
literal sense: the author discusses an 
immense range of topics concerning hu- 
man conduct without reference to any 
supernatural goals. The whole volume 
is suffused with a desire to improve the 
human condition; but sometimes it is 
difficult to define the nature of the im- 
provement, or to correlate “the good” 
in one case with the same objective in 
another. The dynamic, however, is al- 
ways present. What makes the book sig- 
nificant is that its objectives are those 
of a majority of our literate contem- 
poraries in the United States. To that 
degree it warrants its adventurous sub- 
title: “Life and Thought in the United 
States Today.” 

The wonder is that anyone could have 
produced a book of this scope. Only a 
journalist who had commented on all 
sorts of subjects, who was at the same 
time a college professor of contemporary 
culture, carefully preserving every scrap 
of his classroom notes, could have writ- 
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January-February 1958 
FIFTH AMENDMENT MORALS 


By Rev. William J. Kenealy, S.J. A most 
timely and informative article on what 
the Fifth Amendment to our Constitution 
was intended to protect and what it was 
not intended to do; what obligations it 
imposes and what it does not. By an 
eminent Jesuit-lawyer, former Dean of 
Boston College Law School and now at 
Loyola Law School, New Orleans. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By C. Joseph Nuesse. The able Dean of 
the School of Social Sciences at Catholic 
University made this basic public statement 
of Catholic thinking on mutual aid proj- 
ects among nations before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, House of Representa- 
tives. 


THE LAW AND THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


By Very Rev. Francis J. Lally. Monsignor 
Lally, a recognized leader among the 
Catholic editors of the United States, in 
his address to the lawyers and judges at 
the Red Mass in Boston, gives a full 
address on Common Law. 


THE PLACE OF SEX 


By Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. A full, posi- 
tive, informed statement of a Catholic 
attitude toward the rdle of sex in human 
life in answer to the purely negative as 
well as to the wholly pagan view. 


ALSO 


An article on the American achievement of 
fusing many peoples into one nation, another 
on spiritual growth through Social Action, 
another on the background of Hungarian 
revolution and revolts, a very good list of 
readings on communism by the Attaché at 
the American Embassy in Vienna. 


DOCUMENTATION 
The Apostolate of the Laity 


The complete address of Pope Pius XII to 
the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, 
Vatican City, October 1957. 
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ten a text of nearly a thousand pages, 
and appended a critical bibliography. 
Its announced purpose is nothing less 
than to “grasp the pattern and inner 
meaning of contemporary American civ- 
ilization and its relation to the world of 
today,” and to discover what makes 
Americans more than a collection of in- 
dividual wills and power groups. It is 
not hard to believe the author’s asser- 
tion that the volume was ten years in the 
making. One shudders, sympathetically, 
at the realization of how much revision 
was necessary to keep pace with chang- 
ing events and new interpretations. The 
diligence that went into this effort com- 
mands respect. 

But if the author has imposed a for- 
midable task upon himself, he has not 
made it easy for his reviewer. It must 
be stated at once that the reading was 
not dull; to the exhaustive range of his 
interest Dr. Lerner has brought an eager 
and informed mind, He has aimed at 
neither an indictment nor an apologia 
of America, and within the limits of his 
terms of reference, he has been reason- 





ably successful. He has a thesis: that 
America is “a distinctive culture in its 
own right.” But though he plays down— 
far too much for my taste—the European 
contributions, it is a matter of emphasis 
that does not ignore our cultural plural- 
ism, deriving from Old World roots. 
Lerner sees Americans as “servants of 
the wheel,” mobile and rootless in their 


sprawling “satellite cities.” Ours is a | 
happiness society, with “fun” as its deity _ 


and success as its goal. He notes that 
our empiricism has emphasized applied 
science, but believes that our scientists 
are handicapped by anti-intellectualism 
and political conformism. There is some 
truth here, but one wonders if the un- 
qualified right of the scientist to ques- 
tion freely in the field of his competence 
absolves him from moral responsibility 
when he ventures into other fields. 

It is in this area of evaluation of data 
that this tome seems to lack depth. A 
socially-minded Catholic will find him- 
self in agreement with much that he 
reads here. But when Lerner discusses 
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GUIDANCE IN 
SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


By Msgr. Charles Hugo Doyle. Excellent advice for those in the 
religious life and a guide for the clergy showing ways and means 
of giving spiritual direction. $4.75 


Stonyhurst 
Scripture Manuals 


Introductions and Commentaries by C. C. Martindale, S.J. The 
publication of this new series has been justifiably praised as a 
boon to priests, students and teachers. Carefully prepared with 
the special needs of pulpit, study-groups and classroom in mind, 
each volume contains an informative introduction and a verse- 
by-verse commentary on the New Testament text. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. John $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Luke $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew $3.00 
The Acts of the Apostles In preparation 


Wherever good books are sold 
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The Gift of a Lifetime Habit... 


Nearly 40 per cent of AMERICA readers first came to know 
America at school. For some, this was many years ago. 
The habit lasts. Special recognition is due to Sisters who 
more than any others guide their students to AMERICA. 
Give your students a chance to know America. It is a 
gift of a lifetime habit. 
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PETERS 
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A Jesuit Institution 
of Higher Education 


DEDICATED to the traditional 
Jesuit system of liberal education, 
Saint Peter's is directed to a single 
goal—the formation of the Cath- 
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intellectual. 
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the movement to return religion to the 
schools, he declares that the problem is 
not to close off divergent views of life 
by the certainties of theology and the 
dusty answers of dogma, but “to open 
every possible door to productive liv- 
ing” and to allow education to fill its 
role as “the most effective tie for bind- 
ing men _ together.” I confess this 
language does not enlighten me. Nor 
am I impressed by the lack of awareness 
of the role of the Christian tradition in 
developing a sense of individual free- 
dom, of responsibilty and of the dignity 
of the human person. J. N. Moopy 


MOOLTIKI: Stories and Poems from India 
By Rumer Godden. Viking. 151p. $3.50 


The chief difficulty of getting under the 
skin of another country and culture lies 
in the infinite complexity of the differ- 
ences. The traveler’s first reactions are 
always oversimplified, too generalized— 
for example, that the cold canyons of 
New York, ending suddenly in sky, are 
reminiscent of Norwegian fiords looked 
at seawards, Miss Godden shows the 
varieties of Indian landscape without 
reference to other scenes: the high 
Himalayas where the rocks are as ver- 
tical as the trees, the land as steep as 
the pines, and the flat Bengal rice fields 
fertile and muddy. 

Of these fields Dhandu’s, lying near 
the road, was the best in his village, be- 
cause it benefited by the slight incline 
that had come from the digging for new 
water channels. It was the only field in 
the village that did not belong to Rai 
Bijay Ram, and he would gladly have 
bought Dhandu’s field also. How and 
why he failed is the plot of the first of 
Miss Godden’s delicate set of seven 
stories. 

Yet the talent which fashioned these 
tales is not manipulative but wholly 
creative. In another story Sister Malone, 
in charge of the outpatients in the Eliza- 
beth Scott Memorial Hospital for Wo- 
men run by the Anglican order to which 
she belonged, was fortified by her faith 
so she was not shocked by the diseased 
women and children, nor by the lepers. 
But when a man brought in a little girl 
with a cut lip, and Sister saw he was 
emaciated until his flesh had sunken in, 
his skin was a curious dead gray-brown. 
his fever continual, and he refused med- 
icine, saying, “My medicine, God,” Sis- 
ter Malone was both shocked and in- 
furiated—by his faith. 

The whole distance, the whole per- 
spective of the East-West relationship is 
posited in this story, as forthrightly as 
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in Forster's A Passage to India, and 
much more succinctly. Some people are 
born translators and some have the gift 
of interpreting culture, climate, atmo- 
sphere and mood. Miss Godden makes 
full use of her fluency in conveying to 
the West the sight, the sound and the 
smells of India in this jewel of a book. 
ANNE FREMANTLE 


THE NAKED GOD 
By Howard Fast. Praeger. 197p. $3.50 


Howard Fast started his life in the 
slums. He received a minimum of formal 
education but despite this became a 
novelist of some note. He also became a 
Communist, though he was one of those 
party members who neither publicly 
confirm nor deny their membership. 

He joined the party as a protest 
against real evils, but he was never, as 
far as one can judge, entirely happy 
about the party as he found it. When 
the contents of Khrushchev’s “secret” 
speech to the 20th Party Congress be- 
came known, with its admission of ap- 
palling inhumanity at the highest levels 
in the USSR, Fast saw the party as it 
really was, 

In The Naked God Howard Fast 
tells his story, rather emotionally but 
with honesty and sincerity. He emerges 
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as still clinging to as much of the wreck- 
age of his Marxist philosophy as he can 
salvage, This is a psychological state 
which those who have never been Com- 
munists should try sympathetically to 
understand. 

Howard Fast has subtitled his book: 
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“The Writer and the Communist Party.” 
It was as a writer that he could make 
his greatest contribution to the cause. 
His pen was his weapon and he was 
anxious to use it as such. In practice 
he learned, as others have done, that the 
party stifles and in time extinguishes the 
creative spark which gives meaning to 
the writer’s life. 

He had imagined that belonging to 
the party which claimed to pinpoint 
the great tragedies of our day would 
release and then canalize his creative 
ability as a writer in the service of man- 
kind. It did the exact opposite. He be- 
came more and more inhibited. Commu- 
nist party bosses, with no personal 
knowledge of the writer’s craft, set the 
limits right from the start, not by veto- 
ing his works before publication, still 
less by direct coercion. It was the party’s 
own discipline which he like other mem- 
bers had voluntarily accepted which 
was their most effective weapon. 

It was this that was used to compel 
him to betray himself and his comrades. 
The party saw him—as it sees all its 
writers—as an indispensable ingredient 
of the movement and a potentially dan- 
gerous enemy at one and the same time. 


Meeting Soviet writers and corre- 
sponding with them, Fast learned at first 
hand that even the best and the most 
attractive of them have been shorn of 
any regard for truth and honor. With 
the aid of Khrushchev’s revelations he 
decided to get out before he, like them, 
was utterly destroyed. Doucitas HYDE 


SHARKS AND LITTLE FISH 
By Wolfgang Ott. Pantheon. 432p. $4.95 


Wolfgang Ott is a young man who saw 
a great many horrible things during the 
war, and is bent upon having his readers 
see them too. Sharks and Little Fish is 
his account of life in the seagoing Ger- 
man Navy of World War II. This is 
fiction of a highly autobiographical na- 
ture, and we see Germany’s war at sea 
through the eyes of one Hans Teich- 
mann, who is called into service from 
the merchant fleet. He serves first in 
minesweepers, and is last met as a senior 
midshipman escaping underwater from 
a doomed German submarine on which 
he has seen considerable service. His 
fate thereafter is left in abeyance. 
Ott’s account of warfare at sea is often 
fascinating, but he has a preoccupation 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 


JESUIT STUDIES 
by Edward Gannon, S.J. 


Cloth, x + 246 pages. 
$4.00 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 


The Honor of Being a Man 


This book is the first presentation in Eng- 
lish of a work on the philosophy of André 
Malraux, the most widely read writer in 
France today, and the leading voice in the 
new chorus chanting the glory of the world 
of art. That rarest of beings, a literary man 
who has been a man of action, Malraux has 
awakened enough interest already in the 
United States to merit a “Profile” in the 
New Yorker, and a cover story in Time. He 
has been variously condemned and lauded 
for his highly individualistic and often ten- 
dentious opinions, and has already won him- 
self the respect of all serious thinkers on 
art and on literature. This book is a careful 
study of his thought, from its youthful be- 
ginnings down to his recent works on art. 
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1. YOU 





BRUCE, $4 


Zz. THE DAY CHRIST DIED 
HARPER, $3.95 


3. GOLDEN DOOR 
KENEDY, $3.75 


4. CROWN OF GLORY 
HAWTHORN, $4.95 


5. GLORIOUS FOLLY 
LIPPINCOTT, $3.95 


6. THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
By Jim Bishop 

By Katherine Burton 

By Hatch & Walshe 

By Louis de Wohl 


By Frank J. Sheed 


7. PRAYER IN PRACTICE 


PANTHEON, $3.50 


By Romano Guardini 


JANUARY 8. INNER SEARCH 


SHEED & WARD, $3 


The stores listed below _ report 
their best-selling books during the 


By Hubert Van Zeller 


preceding month. Popularity is es- 9. THE CASE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY 


timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 10 
the geographical spread of the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


PANTHEON, $3.75 


THE CONVERT 
HARPER, $3.95 


By Juliana Wadham 


By Margaret C. Banning 





by patronizing the stores. 


Axron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 


Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Brooxtyn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior Ave. 

> gees William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 

Co_umsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datias, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 

—. E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 

va. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 

a “aaa Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
St. 

Mancuester, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
St. 

MILwavukEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

Minneapotis, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

New Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 
St. 

New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

NEw York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 
NEw York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
<4 York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 


OKtAHoMA City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omaua, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 


— The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
t. 


PITTssURGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 


PorTLAND, OreE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RicuMonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

Sr. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broad- 
way 

Sr. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 


San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 


ee Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ave. 

Soutn Benp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 


Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

Vancouver, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 


Wasuincton, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., N. W. 


WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop 


“yaa Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
t. 


with human dismemberment which bor- 
ders on the perverse. It is true that much 
in war is disgusting, but it is possible to 
describe it in a way less offensive than 
this. The first disembowelment and de- 
capitation make the point; the myriad 
additional ones serve no purpose. 

The true interest in this book lies in 
its implicit indictment of Nazi Germany. 
The scenes in the waterfront bordellos 
could be duplicated in any warring na- 
tion, but the soulless state of the entire 
German population is a portrait worth 
having. 

A sincere writer, Ott is using this 
book, perhaps unwittingly, as a compul- 
sive catharsis. He probably deserves 
sympathy for the suffering he endured, 
but he must make his case as an artist, 
rather than as an expert in the descrip- 
tion of wounds, His characterization in 
this, his first novel, is rather one-dimen- 
sional, but if he has now rid himself of 
the insanity of war, he may become a 
worthwhile commentator on the prob- 
lems of relative peace. 

CHARLES BRACELEN FLOopD 


THE WORD 


The administrator must be content with 
his administration, the teacher, with his 
work of teaching, the preacher, with his 
preaching. Each must perform his own 
task well... (Rom. 12:7-8; Epistle for 
the second Sunday after Epiphany). 





The Epistle to the Romans comes as 
close to being an undisguised and im- 
personal theological treatise as anything 
which that inspired, inspiring writer 
Paul of Tarsus ever produced. The 
thesis of the letter is simply that salva- 
tion comes by faith. Needless to say, 
the author would have been astounded 
and likely enough infuriated if he could 
have guessed what subsequent use 
would be made of his thesis by one 
Martin Luther and by others. The writ- 
ings of St. Paul, including the Epistle 
to the Romans, fairly abound in moral 
precepts which are strictly related to 
immediate and practical action, both 
negative and positive, It surely never 
crossed his fertile and profound mind 
that anyone could believe in Christ and 
then not feel strongly obliged to do 
something about it, 

The section of the Roman letter 
which makes the liturgical Epistle of 
today’s Mass lies in a significant context. 
The Roman Christians were both Jew- 
ish and gentile; Paul is much concerned 
that neither group look down their Jew- 
ish or Roman noses at the other. At 
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Rome, as elsewhere, the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, as well as duties and func- 
tions in the Church, were variously dis- 
tributed; let each Christian be content 
with the place and the grace that are 
given him. 

It is evident that St. Paul had a genu- 
ine horror of envy among Christ’s people 
—charity feels no envy—and of the in- 
evitable scufflings and lobbying and 
divisions which envy always breeds. 
Later religious history bears melancholy 
witness to the reasonableness of Paul’s 
instinctive and reasoned dread. 

It is imperative that the sincere fol- 
lower of Christ strive to purge his spirit- 
ual system of the subtle poison that is 
envy. Envy or jealousy is quite under- 
standable; a man need do no more than 
open his eyes and look about him, in 
order to find grounds for it. Yet envy 
is curious in this regard, that almost no 
one will admit to it, whereas almost 
everyone—everyone?—suffers from _ it. 
Every writer reads other writers closely, 
not to say critically. Few preachers will 
willingly listen to anyone preach. Cloth 
hates mink hates sable. 

And envy is a notable vice in another 
way. Generally speaking, a vice does 
provide a little pleasure, some more or 
less welcome diversion. The jolly tip- 
pler in his cups may lack something of 
dignity and edification, and tomorrow 
he will have a terrible head; but he 
would be the first to proclaim, and loud- 
ly too, that at the moment it is well 
with him. But envy is a weakness which 
can boast neither silver lining nor even 
a scrap of tawdry tinsel: it is all misery. 
Othello’s agonized cry is utterly exact: 
O misery! 

No, but the Christian and Catholic 
must be content: content with the part 
Providence assigns him, with the equip- 
ment and rations that Providence gives. 
Nor will Christ’s man thereby shirk or 
sulk: Each must perform his own task 
well. No easy job, this. Perhaps we had 
all better beg the help of Paul in heaven 
to follow the advice of Paul on earth. 
VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 


“Rome Eternal,” a television series of 
unusual excellence, is making an im- 
pressive showing on the National Broad- 
casting Company network. 

The series, filmed in Rome and Vati- 
can City last summer, is a production 
of the National Council of Catholic Men 
and NBC. The remaining two of its 
four installments will be shown on “The 
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Catholic Hour” Jan. 19 and 26. The 
program originates from New York on 
Sundays at 1:30 P.M., EST, and is 
shown at other times on various NBC 
outlets in other parts of the country. 

This is, perhaps, the finest in a dis- 
tinguished series of television achieve- 
ments by the NCCM. Martin H. Work, 
executive producer; Richard J. Walsh, 
producer; and Msgr, John J. Dougherty 
of the Immaculate Conception Semi- 
nary, Darlington, N. J., who advised in 
planning the scenario, have done their 
work expertly. Those who were present 
at a press preview of the series several 
weeks ago felt that it would be a mem- 
orable TV experience for non-Catholic 
as well as Catholic viewers. 

“Rome Eternal” is a work of great 
artistic merit. It sets forth the signifi- 
cance of Rome and the Papacy in the 
history of Christianity and Western 
civilization and the importance of the 
Vatican in modern world affairs. But 
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it also captures strikingly, as no mere 
travelog could, the cultural heritage 
of Rome, as seen in its priceless art 
works, monuments and other symbols of 
antiquity. 

The first part, “The City of Peter,” 
presented a filmed study of Classical 
and Early Christian Rome. The second 
part, “The City of Faith,” had as its 
theme the liberation of the Church un- 
der Constantine, the growth of faith 
and culture that flourished through the 
Middle Ages and the fundamental role 
and influence of the Bible. 

“Renaissance Rome,” to be televised 
on Jan. 19, was one of the installments 
shown during the preview. It is a bril- 
liant exposition of Christian art of the 
Renaissance, opening with a view of the 
Vatican’s Swiss Guard in their distinc- 
tive uniforms, which were designed by 
Michelangelo. Other subjects covered 
in this segment include the fountains 
of Rome, the Vatican Museum and Li- 
brary, the Borgia Apartments, paintings 
and sculpture by Renaissance masters, 
the “Moses” and “Pieta” of Michel- 
angelo, and the Sistine Chapel. 

“Our Moment in Time,” the conclud- 
ing presentation, to be televised on 
Jan. 26, will take the viewer to Vatican 
City and show him its buildings and 
its people. It will also depict an audi- 
ence with His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
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An event of importance 
for 


NEW AUTHORS ONLY 


OPUS #1 is the title of a new Philo- 
sophical Library 1958 book series which 
will publish the deserving manuscripts of 
new authors only. 

OPUS #1 has two basic requirements: 
The author must have something to say and 
know how to say it. 

OPUS #1 will be dedicated to the hu- 
manities and will include works in the fields 
of Art, Literature, Philosophy, Religion, 
Sociology, History, Psychology, and Psychia- 
try. 

OPUS #1 books will be printed on spe- 
cial, fine antique paper, and _ artistically 
cloth-bound for library use. 





Only complete book manuscripts considered. 


Inquire for full details. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 East 40 St., New York 16, N. Y. 





WHICH BOOK? 





RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
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TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
New authors are welcome. Write today for Booklet 
C.A. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W 3ist St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR UNCON- 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank 
R. Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The 
Creighton University School of Medicine. 
Two dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Illinois. 





ALL CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Pros- 
ser, 3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illi- 


nois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 








Vocations 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Z£ Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a reli- 
gious life dedicated to the 
Catholic classreom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 





BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


_ Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 











It is most gratifying to note that the 
series has been filmed with the compe- 
tence that can be displayed only by 
accomplished professionals, The camera 
views are achieved with care and imag- 
ination. There are appropriate special 
effects, such as a Gregorian chant by a 
choir of modern monks. 

The camera approach to paintings, 
sculpture and manuscripts is more 
searching and revealing than any per- 
sonal pilgrimage to these objets dart 
ever could achieve. An excellent narra- 
tion has been provided for the series 
by Pulitzer prize-winning historian Paul 
Horgan. “Rome Eternal” is, indeed, a 
credit to its producers—a_ television 
achievement that should command 
widespread interest and respect. 

J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


WILD IS THE WIND (Paramount), 
despite the similarity in title, has no 
connection whatsoever with a year-old 
movie called Written on the Wind. It 
is, instead, the irrelevant, if picturesque, 
title attached to the second American 
film to star Anna Magnani. 

Magnani, the volatile, unkempt, 
middle-aged and altogether unique Ital- 
ian actress, is difficult to cast by Holly- 
wood standards. Drama of the caliber 
of her first American film, The Rose 
Tattoo, which Tennessee Williams wrote 
with her in mind, does not grow on 
trees. This current picture is a good 
try but remains frankly second-best. 

The star has a congenial role—as an 
Italian woman who marries her dead 
sister's husband, an immigrant Nevada 
sheep rancher. She has, in addition, two 
co-stars who are a match for her in tem- 
perament and flamboyant acting styles. 
Anthony Quinn plays the obtuse hus- 
band who alienates his wife by acting 
like an old married man instead of a 
bridegroom and even on occasion con- 
fusing her with his first wife; and An- 
thony Franciosa plays the husband’s 
Basque ranch foreman and foster son 
who is all too willing to be trapped by 
the wife’s need to be loved. 

Also to be commended are the work 
of George Cukor—over the years the 
women’s director par excellence—the 
black-and-white production and_ the 
film’s incidental photographic essay on 
animal husbandry, 

The picture’s basic fault is in the 
writing, which fails to inject much dis- 
tinction or convincing motivation, or 
even a consistent point of view, into the 
tritest of all situations. [L of D: A-IIT] 





THE TARNISHED ANGELS (Univer- 
sal) does have a connection with Writ- 
ten on the Wind. It is played by three 
of the four co-stars (Rock Hudson, 
Dorothy Malone, Robert Stack), has the 
same producer (Albert Zugsmith), di- 
rector (Douglas Sirk) and _ scenarist 
(George Zuckerman), and is being ad- 
vertised as a worthy successor to that 
earlier esthetically questionable but 
financially successful film. 

Actually, there the resemblance ends, 
Written on the Wind was a lavish 
technicolor soap opera about million- 
aires. The Tarnished Angels, based on 
William Faulkner’s Pylon, is a sordid 
but fairly honest black-and-white movie 
about impoverished stunt flyers in the 
depths of the Depression. 

Stack and Miss Malone play a couple 
who earn a precarious (in every sense 
of the word) living by barnstorming in 
air circuses. The husband, an ex-World 
War I aviator, finds fulfilment in the air, 
but anywhere else displays a pernicious 
lack of morals and manners. Despite 
this, the wife, a basically decent girl, 
has stuck with him, and as the price 
of her loyalty and quixotic love has had 
some of his corruption rub off on her. 

The third co-star, Rock Hudson, ap- 
pears on the scene as a Faulkneresque 
newspaperman, who comes to interview, 
and stays to fall discreetly in love with 
the wife, and finally delivers a lengthy 
epitaph which explains the character 
of her husband, who is, by this time, 
dead. 

That this lengthy exposition was nec- 
essary so late in the film is a sign of 
poor construction. In many other ways 
the movie is oddly put together, and it 
seldom achieves enough depth or in- 
sight to balance its graphically distaste- 
ful elements. It has, however, a kind of 
seedy integrity of mood and period 
setting and atmosphere which were 
conspicuously lacking in its overblown 
predecessor. [L of D: B] 


LEGEND OF THE LOST (United Ar- 
tists) is an appalling waste. At a time 
when color photography of exotic locales 
is a screen commonplace, its photog- 
raphy of the Libyan desert (by Jack 
Cardiff) is electrifying. On the other 
hand, at a time when the stereotypes of 
yesterday’s film-making are no longer 
acceptable, its stcry is old-hat. A stock 
good-bad girl (Sophia Loren) and a 
stock soldier of fortune (John Wayne) 
are regenerated cn a trek through the 
desert, while the virtucus third mem- 
ber of the triangle (Rossano Brazzi) 
goes into a convenient moral decline. 
That, today, is inexcusable. [L of D: 
A-IT] Mora WaLsH 
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